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‘TRE 45TH pentane ‘Sane of the Michigan 

Pioneer and Historical Society was held at Lansing, 
June 3, 4 and 5. Owing to the special session of the 
Legislature only the evenings could be had for the 
usual place of meeting in the Senate Chamber, the day 
meetings being held in the Lansing Chamber of Com- 
merce dining room. 

The program centered about historical aspects of 
Michigan in the Great War. President Carton’s 
address, read by the Secretary and published in ‘another 
place in this issue of the Magazine, laid much emphasis 
upon the need of collecting at once Michigan’s histori- 
eal records of the war in order that future generations 
may be able to answer accurately and fully the ques- 
tions that will arise. 

The papers read were as follows: 

Mrs. William H. Wait (Ann Arbor), The’ Daughters 
of the American Revolution of Michigan in the Great 
War; Mrs. Dora H. Stockman (Lansing), Michigan 
Agriculture and the Food Supply during the War; 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, LL.D. (Kalamazoo), The 
Work of the Woman's Committee, Michigan Division, 
Council of National Defense; George L. Lusk (Lansing), 
Michigan in the Army and the Navy; Rev. Orlo J. Price 
(Lansing), War Work of the Church and the Y. M. C. A.; 
Miss Anna A. Pollard (Grand Rapids), A Phase df 
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Historical Work in Kent County; Mrs. 8S. W. McKee 
(Grand Rapids), Awakening of Several Rip Van 
Winkles; Thurlow W. Pope (East Lansing), How I 
Became Interested in Michigan History; Mrs. Florence 
I. Bulson (Jackson), Michigan State Federation and 
the Great War; Alva M. Cummins (Lansing), Michigan 
in the Liberty Loans; Rev. John R. Command (Detroit), 
War Work of the Church and the Knights of Columbus; 
Mrs. Frane Adams (Mason), The Woman’s Relief 
Corps as a Pioneer; James L. Smith (Muskegon), 
The Business Man’s Club in War Work; Sidney T. 
Miller (Detroit), War Work of the American Red Cross; 
Lieut.. George H. Maines (Custer), Camp Custer. 

Mrs. Terry Corliss of Lansing in the absence of 
Mrs. Frane Adams due to illness read the paper on 
the W. R. C. Mr. Miller’s paper was read by Major 
Rolph Duff, Secretary to the Governor, Mr. Miller 
being called out of Michigan on business. Mr. James 
H. Brown of Battle Creek gave some very interesting 
stereopticon views to accompany the paper of Lieut. 
Maines on Camp Custer. Lt. Col. A. H. Gansser of 
the 32nd Division, A. E. F., introduced Lieut. Maines 
with stirring remarks on the life and character of 
Gen. George Armstrong Custer, after whom Camp 
Custer is named. 

The special session of the conference of delegates 
from county and local historical societies held Thursday 
morning gave promise of what can be achieved through 
this feature of the annual program. For historical 
workers it proved to be unquestionably one of the 
most interesting and profitable parts of the program. 
Among those present were Miss G. B. Krum (Detroit), 
Miss Anna Pollard, Mrs. Georgia M. Hubbard and 
Mrs. S. W. McKee (Grand Rapids), Florence M. 
Gwinn (Pigeon), Miss Olive Pendill (Marquette), 
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Mayor James L. Smith (Muskegon), Dr: A. G. Cowles 
(Durand), Henry Park Collin (Coldwater), Andrew 
Campbell and Byron A. Finney (Ann Arbor), William 
L. Jenks (Port Huron), Gerrit Van Schelven (Holland). 
The reports and discussions of these delegates will 
have an important bearing upon the historical work 
of the coming year and upon future programs of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society. At this 
meeting were given a number of interesting pioneer 
reminiscences followed by a most interesting discussion 
as to best methods of collecting this kind of historical 
data. 

The business meeting of the Society was the most 
lively one held in many years. At times several 
members were on their feet at once for recognition. 
William L. Jenks of Port Huron presided and in his 
usual businésslike manner assisted in the dispatch of 
business to the satisfaction of all. Discussions waxed 
specially vigorous over proposed amendments to the 
constitution looking to the enlargement of the funds 
of the Society. On motion of Mr. Van Schelven of 
Holland the meeting was adjourned until the mid- 
winter meeting of the Society at Three Rivers when 
these amendments will be voted upon. A _ large 
attendance is therefore specially desired at the mid- 
winter meeting. 

Three new trustees were elected, to fill vacancies 
caused. by the expiration of terms of office, as follows: 
Claude S. Larzelere, to succeed Augustus C. Carton; 
Lew Allen Chase, to succeed Woodbridge N. Ferris, 
Charles A. Weissert, to succeed Junius E. Beal. The 
splendid service ‘of the outgoing trustees is too well 
known to need comment here. Mr. Larzelere is 
Professor of Historyin the Central Michigan Normal 
School at Mt. Pleasant and is now writing a text- 
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book on Michigan history for schools. Mr. Lew 
Allen Chase is the new head of the history department 
in thé Northern Michigan Normal School at Mar- 
quette, having removed thither recently from an 
instructorship in the Houghton High School where 
he was an earnest worker in the Keweenaw Historical 
Society. Mr. Charles A. Weissert ‘of Hastings, author 
of the Weissert bills passed by recent legislatures in 
behalf of Michigan history, is now engaged in writing 
a history of the Indians of the Grand River region 
and of Michigan. ~ 

In the absence of a quorum of the board of trustees 
the present officers of the Society were continued. 

al . The following persons were elected honorary mem- 
Shines: Junius E. Beal (Ann Arbor), retiring trustee 
and Regent of the University of Michigan; Alvah L. 
Sawyer (Menominee), a trustee of the Society and the 
Society’s special representative in the Upper Pen- 
insula; Edward W. Barber (Jackson), pioneer of Michi- 
gan, editor of the Jackson Patriot and contributor 
to the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections; 
and Lucius D. Watkins (Manchester), an earnest 
and powerful friend of the Society in its early days of 
struggle. 

A committee on resolutions, consisting of Byron 
A. Finney, Gerrit Van Schelven and Miss Olive 
Pendill, submitted a report. expressing the Society’s 
deep sense of loss in the death of Henry R. Pattengill, 
who was for so many years the esteemed and faithful 
Secretary of the Society; also a report expressing the 
Society’s thanks to the Lansing Chamber of Commerce 
for the use of their building; also a report of thanks to 
all who helped to make the program possible and to 
carry it through so successfully. All reports were 
unanimously adopted. 
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‘It was voted to accept the invitation of the Me- 
nominee County Pioneer and Historical Society to hold 
the Upper Peninsula meeting at- Menominee August 
6 and 7; also to accept the invitation of the Abiel 
Fellows Chapter, D. A. R. to hold the next midwinter 
meeting in the city of Three Rivers, St. Joseph County. 

The music throughout the several sessions was unusu- 
ally fine, rendered by the pupils of Lansing schools 
under the direction of Prof. John W. Stephens, the 
pupils of St. Mary’s school directed by the Sisters of 
Charity, the Boys Chorus of the Industriql School 
led by Mrs. Roy Davis, the Industrial School band 
conducted by Mr. Ernest C. Moore, the Knights of 
Columbus Glee Club under the direction of Miss Grace 
Gauthier, the M. A. C. male chorus directed by Prof. 
Bruce E. Hartsuch, in addition to solo, duet, trio and 
quartet numbers, both vocal and instrumental. Dr. 
A. G. Cowles of Durand dispensed old time numbers 
on a real fiddle. The old time songs by the quartet 
in costume, directed by Miss Emily Barnard, were 
greatly enjoyed. Rarely has the Society listened to a 
more inspiring musical program. 


‘THE LEGISLATURE IN ITS REGULAR SESSION OF 1919 

showed much interest in State history. The 
continuation of the Michigan Historical Commission's 
appropriation of $15,000 annually was a pleasing 
endorsement of the work of that body. A bill was 
passed authorizing the Board of Supervisors of any 
county to raise and appropriate a sum not exceeding 
$200 in any one year for the purpose of collecting and 
publishing historical materials bearing on the history 
of the county and for the fostering of any movement 
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tending to further its historical interests. This bill, 
introduced by Hon. Charles Weissert of Hastings, 
Barry County, when taken in conjunction with another 
bill introduced also by Mr. Weissert which became 
law in the previous session (Act No. 279, Publie Acts, 
1917) by which the Boards are empowered to appropriate 
a similar sum annually for the purpose of marking 
historical places in the counties and for the erection 
of monuments or other memorials in eommemoration 
of notable events connected with the counties, makes 
a strong support for local historical work. Here is a 
chance for the county historical societies to cooperate 
with the Boards of Supervisors. 

A commission of five members was created, to be 
appointed by the Governor to arrange for proper 
celebration in commemoration of the centennial of 
the signing of the Indian Treaty of Saginaw on Septem- 
ber 24, 1819, the cé!mmissioners to bereimbursed by the 
State for expenses necessary in performing this his- 
torical service. The bill was introduced -by Senator 
Penney of Saginaw, upon recommemdation of a com- 
mittee authorized by the previous session and appointed 
by the Governor to consist of Mr. Walter J. Hunsaker 
of Saginaw, Mr. Frank Blair and Mr. Henry Ledyard 
both of Detroit. : 

For compiling and publishing a history of the 32nd 
Division, United States Army, under command of 
Major General William G. Haan during the Great 
War, there was appropriated the sum of $10,000. 
This history is to be published jointly with the State 
of Wisconsin, the expense to be borne equally. 

Attention should be: called specially to the law 
empowering Boards of Supervisors to raise and appro- 
priate annually $200 for historical purposes. Historical 
societies in the counties will now have a sufficient 
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sum to enable them to do effective work, provided of 
course they inform the Boards of their needs and 
secure the appropriations. Many Boards will not 
need urging, as they have repeatedly said they desired 
only authorization to take care of the historical 
interests of the counties financially. It was by 
members of Boards who were also members of county 
historical societies that the present measure was 
prompted. 

It seems safe to say that all persons in the county 
who are prominent enough to serve on these Boards 
will be already alive to the wisdom of collecting and 


preserving the unofficial as well as the official records 


of the life of the people, whether these be manuscripts, 
printed materials, pictures, museum objects, ete. 
It will be the part of wisdom however for the county 
societies to make sure of favorable action along this 
line before the next meeting of the Boards. The 
annual meeting of all the Boards is by State law on 
the second Monday in October. Other meetings 
are authorized to be held from time to time at the 
discretion of the Boards. In order that all Boards 
may have special notice of the new law, the Historical 
Commission has sent a copy to each of them. 

No county should now be without a historical 
society. In counties where none exists, public spirited 
citizens should organize for one and secure the needed 
financing from the Board of Supervisors. This is 
worth working for. It is the most valuable historical 
work that can be, done in a county this year. Once 
the precedent is established with the Board, and the 
money wisely used, the future of historical work in 
the counties will be assured. 

.Will you not at once see your representative and 
senator who voted for this measure, also your promi- 
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nent business men, club women, teachers, and county 
and township officers, and others who may be interested 
to help make this a distinguished year for historical 
work in Michigan. 


N ACCOUNT OF THE QRGANIZATION of the Alger 

County Historical Society with names of officers 
is given in the January number of the Magazine for 
1919. Alger, one of the youngest of the counties, 
was the fourth county in the Upper Peninsula to form 
such a society, which speaks audibly for the enterprise 
and culture of its citizens. An historical society is 
not a luxury but a necessity. It is indispensable in a 
cultured community and a necessity in every county 


which has a proper pride in its past. No county is- 


too young to have at least some history to record and 
when a county is young is just the time, none better, 
to collect and preserve the records of the publie and 
private life of its citizens. 

The president, Robert Wright, editor of the Clover- 
land Farmer at Munising, a descendant of the Indian 
people who formerly called the lands of this county 
their own, is well equipped for his duties and very 
enthusiastic in and for the work. Two interesting 
papers were given at the Upper Peninsula meeting 
of the State Society at Marquette last August by 
members of the Alger County Society, —‘‘ Munising 
in History” by Mr. Thomas B. Wyman, and “Pioneer 
Days in Munising’ by Mrs. Ella Cox Whitmore. 
The State Society will doubtless be able to accept 
Alger County’s invitation to meet with them in the 
near future. 
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AY Is ONE OF THE NEWEST COUNTIES to organize 
for historical work. Last February a preliminary 
meeting was held at the beautiful home of Regent 
William L. Clements, at which time a committee of 
five was appointed to perfect the organization of the 
Bay County Pioneer and Historical Society. Mrs. 
George Shields, Prof. George Butterfield, Mrs. W. W. 
Williams, Mrs. C. J. Smith and Supt. F. A. Gause 
composed this committee. Principal Butterfield and 
Supt. Gause gave excellent talks on the work which 
the schools of Bay City have done in local history. 
Readers will recall the book made by the schools under 
their supervision (Bay County, Past and Present), 
which was reviewed at length in the Magazine for 
July, 1918. These young people when they grow up 
will doubtless be vigorous workers in the new Society, 
and indeed should become members now. There is 
no good reason for having an age limit in such an organi- 
zation. Young and old are interested, and now that 
so many of the pioneers are gone, it is doubly needful 
that the young should catch the living spirit of the 
olden days from those who are still among us. 

The following notice of the completion of the 
organization of this Society is quoted from the Bay City 
Times-Tribune of May 7: ‘‘The Bay County Histori- 
eal Society was placed upon a permanent basis last 
night when a hundred residents of the city met in the 
common council chamber and elected the following 
officers under the constitution of the Michigan State 
Historical association: President, John L. Stoddard; 
first vice-president, Mrs. George A. Shields; second 
vice-president, Frank A. Gause; third vice-president, 
Mrs. Thomas L. Handy; recording secretary, A. H. 
MeMillan; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Harry J. 
Daily; historian, George E. Butterfield; treasurer, 
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John Donovan: directors, William L. Clements, Fre- 
mont J. Tromble, William Gaffney, William F. Jenni- 
son, Mrs. C. J. Smith, Mrs. Daniel Shannon, W. H. 
Gustin, Mrs. Henry B. Smith. 

“Mrs. Shields, who has been the moving spirit in 
the formation of the society, called the meeting to 
order and asked Mr. Donovan to act as’ chairman. 
After the election of officers Mr. Donovan retired and 
Mr. Stoddard went to the chair. 

“The program included a paper on the ‘Organization 
of Bay County’ by John Donovan; a paper on ‘News- 
paper Reminiscences’ by ‘W. H. Gustin, and a talk 
by Fremont J. Tromble on the first house erected 
within what is now the territory of Bay City. Mrs. 
Henry B. Smith read a letter from Mrs. Chester L. 
Collins, of Cleveland, in which it was said that she 
would present to the society, oil portraits of her 
father and mother, Judge and Mrs. Albert Miller, 
who were among the earliest settlers of Bay City. 
The society accepted the giff with thanks: 

“It is expected that in the new library building there 
will be a room that can be used by the historical 
society, and it is proposed to gather for this room 
literature and relics of the early days of Bay County, 
assembling them at the library for preservation. 
Doubtless there are many relics, such as pictures, 
books, old deeds, letters and diaries, connected with 
the pioneer life of Bay County, which their present 
owners would be willing to donate to the society if 
they were sure that they would be preserved.” 
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F ANY COUNTY SHOULD FAIL TO AVAIL ITSELF of 
the opportunity to use the money obtainable from 
the County Board of Supervisors for collecting historic 
data and marking historic spots, it is reasonable to say 
it will not be Berrien. 

In this issue of the Magazine a paper by Mr. George 
Fox, curator of the Chamberlain Memorial Museum 
at Three Oaks, sets forth the excellent work of that 
Foundation. Not only Three Oaks but all who are- 
interested in the history of Michigan will mourn the 
death of its benefactor, Mr. Edward Kirk Warren. 
Mr. Warren was an active member of the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society, as is also Mrs. Warren, 
who helped to build up the historical collections at 
Three Oaks and is devoted to carrying out the plans 
they made together. A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Warren is contained in the memorial number of 
The Acorn (February 6, 1919), a paper devoted by 
Mr. Warren to local history, and a full sketch of his 
life and work will appear in a later number of the > 
Magazine. : 

Very worthy indeed is the work being done by the 
Woman’s Progressive League of Niles in erecting an 
appropriate marker to the memory of Father Claude 
Jean Allouez, 8. J ., one of the most famous of the early 
Jesuit missionaries and explorers in the region of the 
Great Lakes. A full report of this work of the League 
will be published in the Magazine upon completion 
of the memorial. 
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HIPPEWA County, over ninety years old, has 

recently organized a county historical society 
with Rev. T. R. Easterday of Sault Ste. Marie as 
President. The ‘‘Soo’’ is one of the most historic 
places of the Great Lakes region. The work of the 
new society in the eastern portion of the Upper Pen-— 
insula will nicely supplement that of the Mackinac 
County Historical Society formed a little earlier, 
and these two societies together should become at 
least equal in strength to their vigorous brother in 
the west at Houghton. 


HE Keweenaw Hisroricau Socigry is one of the 

most aggressive and effective organizations of 
its kind in the Middle West. It has back of it an under- 
standing community and is closely affiliated with the 
Houghton Public Schools and the Houghton Publie 
Library. .The public Librarian, Miss Harriet L. 
Allen, is Secretary and the Society’s collection is 
housed in the Public Library which is controlled by 
the Board of Education. The History and English 
classes in the schools give much attention to local 
history, using it for theme work in English and for 
exercise in historical research with the result that 
Houghton children are familiar with and proud of 
the pioneer history of the ‘“‘Copper Country.”’ 

The Society recently suffered a severe loss in the 
removal of Prof. Lew Allen Chase to Marquette 
where he heads the Department of History in the 
Northern State Normal School, but Houghton’s loss 
is Marquette’s gain and we are thankful that Mr. 
Chase is still connected with us by State ties at least. 
The same may be said of Supt. John A. Doelle who 
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removed also to Marquette, to be secretary-manager 
of the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau. Mr. 
Doelle understands the meaning of economic and indus- 
trial history and its relation to the work of his Bureau 
and we have to thank him for a eall at this office 
recently when he engaged to represent the economic 
and industrial interests of the Peninsula at the Me- 
nominee meeting in August. He is a live speaker. 
Come and hear him. 


“NTEVER po topay what you can put off till 
tomorrow,’ obviously would be a dangerous 
practice to follow in general. 

It .is specially dangerous for historical societies to 
follow this motto in the particular matter of reporting 
their work if they desire to make this work of real 
value to others and to be credited with a proper pride 
in their achievements. 

It is fatal to the report of a Secretary if it must be 
made when the spirit has grown cold and when the 
details of a meeting have slipped from the memory. 
The report should be made immediately after the meet- 
ing. If it is the purpose of the meeting to focus 
interest, revive the spirit of the work, summarize the 
achievements and make new plans, then a Secretary 
who does not report as soon after a meeting as possible 
is justly open to criticism of lacking a proper pride 
in his opportunity to serve. 

Not infrequently reports from the County societies 
have been received by the editor of the Magazine so 
long after a meeting that they are valueless as historical 
‘“‘news.”’ News is not desirable ‘‘news’’ of course 
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when it is so cold that no one is interested in receiving 
it. 

If the Seeretary is ill or in any other way ineapaci- 
tated, the President should appoint someone else 
capable of making a full, accurate and interesting 
report of the Society’s work. 

Of course, if the Society has done no work, the lot 
of the enterprising and self-respecting Secretary is not 
to be envied. It is not pleasant to make a public 
confession of indifference to the community’s welfare 
on the part of the Society. 

If the Society regards itself and rts meetings as merely 
one of the several means of giving its members ‘‘a good 
time,’ that is another thing. Then it is not an 
Historical Society in the sense in which we speak. 

The Secretary is not wholly to blame if he reflects 
the spirit of the Society. Generally speaking, it is 
true that an indifferent report by a Secretary indicates 
“dead rot’’ in the organization. 

However, a live Secretary, under such circumstances, 
ean do a great deal of valuable work in putting new 
life into the organization. This he can do now with 
special power, backed by an appropriation from his 
County Board of Supervisors. Let him get at once to 
work and secure this appropriation, the law providing 
for which is noted in another place in this issue of the 
Magazine. This is the best work he can do this year. 

If the Secretary is successful in getting the coopera- 
tion of his County Board,—and every tactful Secretary 
should be,—let him report it by all means as early 
as possible to the editor of the Magazine, (Secretary 
of the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing) 
for this is the work towards which we should bend our 
efforts this year. 
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Ponder it well. If 83 counties would appropriate 
$200 each, $16,600 would be at hand for the historical 
interests of the counties during the year, which is 
more than the Historical Commission receives for all 
of its work of collecting, compiling, editing and pub- 
lishing. 

Every Society should take up this work at its annual 
meeting and make definite plans for the expenditure 
of the money when obtained. And please let us 
know immediately after your meeting what you plan 
to do and later how _you come out in this work. 

Will you not help us to help you in the cause of 
Michigan history. 


HISTORY or MIcCHIGAN’S PART IN THE GREAT 

waR has been planned by the Michigan War 
Preparedness Board as a suitable memorial of ‘the 
State’s war work and an authoritative and useful 
manual for citizens and schools. 

This work is designed to cover not only the dis- 
tinetly military and naval history but all important 
civilian activities in the great army of the “home 
front.’’ Special attention will be given to the working 
of the selective drafts, the conservation activities, 
the financing of the war, the suppression of enemy 
propaganda and the maintenance of public morale, 
life at the camps ari training fields, and the work 
of the many orga’y sations of civilians which helped 
to win the: war. 

Throughout t war Michigan’s part was second 
to none-in the U, , and in some réspects surpassed 
that of any State. It will be reealled that some days 
before. the Unit’ States declared war Governor 
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Sleeper had already taken steps to meet that con- 
tingency by preparing the way for a State appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000, and for this action a _ personal 
letter of commendation was received from President 
Wilson praising the spirit with which Michigan 
launched her war work. The account of the work 
entailed in the handling and expenditure of this 
money under the direction of the War Board reveals 
the efficient discharge of a great responsibility. 

A first step in making the History is the collecting 
and studying of the documents which are as yet 
widely scattered in the places of their making. By 
arrangements with Col. C. W. Weeks of the General 
Staff, War Plans Division, Historical Branch of the 
national War Department at Washington, Michigan 
has received much assistance in getting the history 
of activities in the camps used by Michigan men, 
particularly at Camp Custer. 

While the final history of a war cannot be written 
immediately after war, yet a history so nearly con- 
temporary, if carefully written in cooperation with 
those who have been participants in the war and 
helped- to direct the State’s activities, will have for 
future writers something of the nature of an historical 
source. It is desired also to discourage the commercial 
exploiting of this field by companies who make “history 
to sell,’ which is rarely true history because hastily 
written, by amateurs, often from materials which are 
incomplete and untrustworthy. 

Copies of the War Board’s History will be presented 
free to libraries, public institutions and schools and 
sold to citizens at a nominal price to cover the cost 
of printing. 

Several of the States have made preparations to 
collect. and publish the history of -their activities in 
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the war, appropriating in some instances as high 
as $25,000 for the next biennium. Besides Michigan, 
specially alive to this work are California, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Wisconsin. While almost all the States 
have officially planned to make complete rosters of 
soldiers and sailors and in most cases with extended 
biographical data, the above named States have 
published elaborate plans for collecting also non- 
military data embracing the work of civilian war ser- 
vice organizations. The work is being carried on under 
various auspices,—State Historical Commission, His- 
torical Society, War Board, Council of Defense, State 
University; in many States the rosters of soldiers and 
sailors are being made by the Adjutant General. 

Some of the States have included suggestions for 
soldiers and sailors’ memorials, in general a _ public 
building of some kind,—library, schoolhouse, club 
house, providing one or more rooms for a war library 
and museum where the war records and objects may 
be placed. 


LJBRARY Service, the bi-monthly publication of 

the Detroit Public Library, contains some very 
interesting’ letters and short extracts from historical 
documents bearing upon the early history of Detroit 
and Michigan. These are issued in detachable sup- 
plements which bound will make very readable and 
worthy volumes. Those interested may secure copies 
of Library Service for the asking from the Detroit 
Public Library. 
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HE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY which 

is being prepared by the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission is rapidly nearing completion. © All the biblio- 
graphical materials in the Burton Historical Collec- 
tion, the main library at Detroit and the University 
of Michigan library have been listed. The library 
of Congress and the Grand Rapids Public Library 
have supplied the Commission with card records 
of the printed materials on Michigan in those libraries. 
The ecards in the State Library are being collated, 
and several private libraries of the State are being 
searched for additional materials. Many State and 
society publications which are more complete in the 
State Library than in other libraries have yet to 
be listed, and a large number of magazines and pub- 
lications of historical societies are yet to be carefully 
searched for articles en Michigan. At present the 
bibliography comprises about 15,000 titles of printed 
material, a descriptive list of 3000 volumes. of manu- 
seripts and about 350 maps. In order to make the 
work already done available in printed form a first 
volume will be issued presently, to be supplemented 
with a second volume at an early date. 





A LIST or MicHIGAN Newspapers old and new 
has long been needed by students of Michigan 
history and those doing administrative work requiring 
historical data, and the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion has recently undertaken to compile such a list. 
The task is not an easy one, and to complete it would 
require a trained field-worker who should go systemati- 
cally into every county and by personal interviews and 
examinations search through every place where files 
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or fugitive sheets of old newspapers might be supposed 
to be. The Commission’s list thus far has had to be 
made by correspondence, chiefly with libraries and 
editors of newspapers past and present. The data 
obtained in this way has been carefully. compiled and 
arranged by county, city and name of paper; no attempt 
has been made as yet to gather records of. files which 
may exist outside of Michigan. 

It was the Commission’s intention originally to 
publish: this checklist, but in view of the historical 
survey of Michigan counties which the Commission 
will make in the near future, it is thought the list 
will gain enough to warrant holding it from publica- 
tion until after this work is done, meantime, the 
manuscript may be consulted in the Commission's 
office at Lansing. 





Y act oF THE LEGISLATURE “Carleton Day”’ 
in Michigan schools is now an “accomplished 
fact, to be observed on the poet’s birthday, October 
21, each year. The bill was fostered by the Will 
Carleton Memorial Association already mentioned 
in earlier issues of the Magazine as an organization 
formed to honor and preserve the memory of Michigan’s 
poet laureate. The Association has at present about 
200 members, and membership is open to all friends 
and admirers of the poet. The fee is one dollar 
without further dues. The present officers are: Presi- 
dent, George S. Richards (Toledo, Ohio); Vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph W. Mauck (Hillsdale); Secretary, Miss 
Marion G. Augur” (Hillsdale); Treasurer, John E. 
Carr (Adriany. The present chairman of the ‘‘Carleton 
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Day’’ committee is Mr. Byron A. Finney of Ann Arbor, 
boyhood friend of the poet. 


‘THE DEATH OF GEORGE Pomeroy GoopaLe, May 

7, 1919, removed from the active roll of the Michi- 
gan Pioneer and Historical Society one of its most 
distinguished honorary members. He is .a man 
mourned by the thousands who may never have seen 
him but who have felt closer to him than to. many 
whom they meet daily. His life went out in the 
fullness of days, an example and an inspiration. A 
review of the work of Mr. Goodale will find its proper 
place in a later issue of the Magazine. 


HE Micuigan HistroricAL COMMISSION AND THE 
MicHiGAN PIoNEER AND HisroricaL Sociery 
desire to call the attention of readers to the advantages 
of membership in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association: i 

1. The M. V. H. A. bears much the same relation 
to the States of the valley as does our Society 
to Michigan. Our former president, Mr. 
C. M. Burton is a life member. 

2. Members receive all publications including the 
Proceedings and the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, issued quarterly. Active mem- 
bership is $3 a year. This gives you two 
volumes of high class historical reading for $3. 
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3. The annual meetings of the Association are held 
in April or May at some point in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Membership entitles you to 
all privileges of these meetings. 

4. The teachers’ section at these meetings has its 
own program and the papers are published 
in the Proceedings. 

5. Membership in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association is a distinet mark of serious 
historical purpose. 

Address Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lineoln, Nebraska. 


AMONG THE HISTORICAL MATERIALS received for 
review since our last issue the following are 
specially noteworthy: 

The World War and Its Consequences, by Prof. 
William Herbert Hobbs of the University of Michigan 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1919). The author 
is well known to readers of the Magazine as one of the 
most earnest workers furnished by Michigan during 
the war. The volume’is essentially a group of lectures 
given in a course on patriotism in the University of 
Pittsburg in the summer of 1918. In their present 
form they are ‘‘designed primarily to afford access 
to that reservoir of fact upon which every teacher 
must draw who would present adequately and con- 
vineingly the subject of patriotism.’’ Theodore Roose- 
velt says, in an introduction to the volume written 
in October, 1918: 

“Tt is the literal truth that if I could choose only 
one book to be put in the hand of every man and woman 
in the United States at this time, I would choose the 
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book of Professor William Herbert Hobbs........ 
When I say that this book tells the truth I especially 
allude to the fearlessness with which the writer tells 
all, or almost all, of the whole truth—without which 
the half truth may be the veriest falsehood.”’ 

These four hundred pages are written in a style so 
lucid, vigorous and convincing that one is carried on to 
the end as with a tide. They have much the effect 
of the spoken word, and one feels throughout a power- 
ful personality. The inset side topics are scarcely 
needed as a guide. References are gathered at the 
end of each chapter, serving both to document the 
text and to guide further reading. Teachers will 
find especially inspiring the chapter on ‘‘The Teaching 
of Patriotism.” 

Another work of Michigan origin is The History of 
the Michigan State Constabulary, published by the 
Michigan State Constabulary Association (Detroit), 
and dedicated ‘‘To the Honorable Albert E. Sleeper, 
third of Michigan’s war governors, whose high purpose 
it was that Michigan exert her might to the utmost 
in the cause of democracy and preserve at the same time 
her domestic security and peace.’’ The work is 
interestingly written, and on the whole is true to its 
purpose, as frankly stated in the preface, ‘“‘to bring 
to the attention of the people of Michigan the need of 
a permanent State force, and to acquaint them with 
the remarkable work that in so short a time has been 
done to bring the present State Constabulary to its 
high plane of efficiency and usefulness.’ Starting 
with the story of the Canadian Northwest Mounted 
Police, the Pennsylvania State Police, the New York 
State Troopers, the development of the constabular 
idea. is traced in Michigan. The war emergency is 
discussed. and the leadership and service of. Col. Roy. 
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C. Vandercook and his Aides are dwelt upon at some 
length. The service of the Constabulary in enforcing 
the State Prohibition Law, the protection given in 
rural’ districts and in the zones of industrial unrest, 
and the war service of the force in suppressing enemy 
propaganda and protecting property is shown in detail. 
The argument is quite conclusive that the State 
Constabulary has proved to be a strong arm of the 
State in helping to sustain “the majesty of the law.”’ 
The booklet is of special interest in view of recent 
legislation continuing the State Constabulary upon a 
peace footing. A score of illustrations add to the 
historical value. 

America in France, by Major Frederick Palmer 
(Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, 1918) is probably 
the most complete story of America’s part in the Great 
War yet written. Breaking new ground over a Vast 
field Major Palmer writes with the ease of a master 
and the knowledge of one privileged to enjoy the 
intimacy of General “Pershing and his staff with our 
expeditionary force in France. It is the sequel of 
My Year of the Great War and My Second Year in the 
Great War, covering the third and fourth years. 
Specially interesting to Michigan readers will be 
the vivid accounts of the fighting at Belleau Wood, 
Chateau-Thierry, Saint Mihiel and the Argonne. 
It is one of the contemporary books on the war that 
will live for its literary quality as well as for its informa- 
tion which partakes of the nature of source material. 

A little book of pocket size interesting to teachers and 
students is A School History of the Great War by a 
trio of scholars of whom the leading author is Prof. 
Albert E. McKinley of the University of Pennsylvania 
(American Book Co., New York, 1918). It is an 
admirable little book for its purpose, telling briefly 
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the story of the war for grades seven and eight. It was 
prepared at the suggestion of the National Board 
of Historical Service and expands into a narrative 
the outline published by the United States Bureau 
of Education as Teachers’ Leaffet No. 4, in August 
1918. At the close of each chapter are suggestions 
for study, and references, and at the end of the book 
a chronology of the principal events of the war. 

Another very important aid to history teachers is 
Collected Materials for the Study of the Great War 
compiled by Prof. McKinley (McKinley Pub. Co., 
Philadelphia, 1918). Its 180 pages, large quarto size; 
make it equivalent to an ordinary book of 500 pages, 
and the price (65c) places it within the reach of all. 
It is arranged in seven. parts and with each part are 
given topics and directions for use. Part I contains 
the prineipal war-time addresses of the President, 
covering the immediate reasons for our entering the 
war, our ultimate purpose, the effect of the war on 


our traditional policy of “isolation,’’ our relation to ~ 
the Allies, and the President’s views respecting a:better - ‘ 


organization of the world than existed before the war. 
These addresses are worthy of study also for their 
incomparable style and diction. Part II is a very 
clear and complete topical outline of the war, while 
Part III treats in a similar way the historical develop- 
ment of the modern world as a background for the 
immediate conditions leading up to the war. Part 
IV, the geography of the war, contains a series of maps 
bearing upon the military, economic, racial and 
political aspects of the war, and a number of out- 
line maps for use in depicting further military and 
political changes. Part V is an extensive annotated 
bibliography of the war, so clearly classified that the 
student may quickly find among its 700 titles the 
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essential books and materials on any phase of the war. 
Part VI contains the more important statutes and joint 
resolutions of Congress from April 1917 to May 1918, 
showing the manner in which America was legally 
reorganized to meet war conditions, and Part VII is 
a similar selection of Executive Proclamations. The 
several parts of the Collection have also been issued 
separately for schools which do not wish them all. 

Teachers can secure for a few cents the helpful 
little pamphlet, Peace and Reconstruction: a Preliminary 
Bibliography, published by the World Peace Founda- 
tion (40 Mt. Vernon St., BostonS. It covers a wide 
range and is carefully annotated by Prof. Joseph 
Schafer as vice-chairman and acting executive of the 
National Board for Historical Service. 

The History Teacher's Magazine has changed its 
name to The Historical Outlook to conform to the 
broadening of 7ts,scope and aims. Its appeal is 
now to all persons interested in the historical roots of 
the present. It is edited in close cooperation with 
the National Board of Historical Service and is an 
official organ of The American Historical Association. 
Prof. Albert E. McKinley of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania continues to be its managing editor and its 
contributors are among the leading college and uni- 
versity professors in the western hemisphere. The 
numbers for the school year just closed have embraced 
a series of articles on phases of American history of 
interest today, economic history as illustrating the 
present, historical interpretation of recent events. 
and discussions of historic and governmental phases 
of present-day Europe. A continuous feature is a 
series of aids and guides to the best recent historical 
publications, the actions of official bodies, and improved 
means of history instruction. The first number of 
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the new school year will be issued in October, 1919 
(McKinley Pub. Co., Philadelphia, monthly during 
the school year). 

An important series of school maps, in colors, is 
The War Aims Maps (Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, 
1919). These are large maps, over 2x3 feet on a stan- 
dard. They show graphically the relative areas of 
the different countries in the war, the world and 
particularly Europe in 1914, economic conditions in 
Europe, the language areas, and detailed military 
operations in Northern France, Belgium and the 
Rhine district. A special map shows middle Europe 
and the Berlin-to-Bagdad plan. Separate maps are 
given of the Russian front, Siberia and the adjacent 
countries, and of Prussia at various stages of expan- 
sion showing growth by war. The series contains a 
fine military and naval map of the United States. 
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HISTORICAL WORK AFTER THE WAR 
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By Hon. Auaustus C. CARTON 


LANSING 


ADIES and Gentlemen: The words you have 
~ just heard strike the keynote of the significance of 
our meeting here today. This meeting will go down 
in history as the first annual meeting of the State 
Historical Society since the Great War, and it is sig- 
nificant that the setting for it should be the capital 
city of the State, where so much history has been 
made in other days and where in the recent great 
trial of national strength our citizens stood loyally by 
the flag and went over the top in every movement. 
In this Lansing only typified what was being done in 
every city of Michigan. The records show that 
you gave freely of your men to the army and navy, 
that your women rallied loyally to the support of the 
home front and to the aid of the men on the battle 
lines, that you over-subseribed your Liberty Loans 
and contributed liberally to the Red Cross, to the 
Y. M.C.A. and to every worthy cause connected with 
the war. And you did it all with the same unselfish 
purpose with which the United States entered the war; 
and you continued your service until Germany was 
hurled back at the point of the bayonet and civiliza- 
tion was again made safe. 

Peace now is assured to the world, and in the same 
spirit in which you faced the war you will face the 
problems of peace. The war has exercised upon 
American life a great awakening influence. It has led 
us to see things in the right proportions. Things 
which we thought important before the war, and which 


1. Address of the President of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society at 
Lansing, June 3, 1919. y 
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we were discussing with great earnestness, have passed 
into oblivion, and a new trend has been given to the 
vital currents of thought. We have discovered 
our weaknesses and learned our strength. Indeed, 
an era of our national life has closed, symbolized by 
the recent passing of the greatest American statesman 
of that era, Theodore Roosevelt. By him was sounded 
one note, which, however much we may have disagreed 
as individuals with details of his program, we can 
not fail to recognize as the dominant note of our 
national life under the American constitution, loyalty 
to the American people through an American program. 

We have much to learn of the fine art of national 
living. Democracy means what we make it mean 
-by living it. It is not what we think it is or feel 
it is that will count, but what we do as a result of our 
thinking and feeling, that is to determine our destiny 
as a people. History, as Patrick Henry observed, 
the light of the past, is the only light by which to 
guide the feet of the present. In our schools we . 
must cultivate in our boys and girls the attitude of 
mind which leads them to study the past for guidance 
in the present. This is peculiarly the day of dreams 
and visions. It is the day of doctrines and prophecy. 
It is a time of peculiar danger, when the old lines of 
political, social, and economic arrangements have 
been broken up and life is plastic. It is a time for the 
study of history, as rarely ever before, to make sure 
of the casting of the new lines, based upon the well 
ascertained and tried experience of the peoples of the 
past. The only safe prophet is he who can cast into 
the future along the lines of: projection which the 
past has shown to be safe and sane, not slavishly, 
but with the power of intuition to see the inner meaning 
of the history the world has made through the ages 
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and that we have been so rapidly making in these 
opening years of the twentieth century. 

And just as we need to study world history, and 
particularly our own national history, so do we need 
to study our State history, and our county history, 
and our city history, and even our family history. 
In a Democracy, it is in great measure the life of the 
people in its smaller units that determines the life 
in the larger units; for if this is not so, then it is a 
delusion to hold that we are governed by the consent 
of the governed, from below upward rather than from 
the top down as in monarchies. And in our study of 
these smaller units we may learn lessons which are 
vital for our larger welfare in a more complete Democ- 
racy. Does our local history show that we have done 
the best we could do to be good citizens of our city, 
our county, and our State? If it does, it is cause for 
rejoicing. 

It will show, among other things, that we have 
been zealous in collecting and preserving the historical 
records of the life of our community. Does it show 
this? 

The collecting of historical records is a patriotic 
duty, and especially now our war records. Tell us 
about the Great War, will be the plea of tomorrow. 
Men and women, our children of today, will feel its 
results and will want to know all about the part we 
have’ taken, and the records must be ready. We 
shall want the story to be accurate, rich in detail, 
unbiased and of living interest. The story can not 
be fully told from army and navy records and official 
reports. These will furnish the outline, but the 
filling must be the stories told by the service flags 
pieced in like an old-fashioned quilt from the hearts 
and the homes of the people. The clippings from 
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village newspapers are of this sort. Letters and 
diaries tell the story. Complete files of county 
newspapers should be preserved in the local library 
or the historical society’s rooms, or the high school, 
or the city hall, or the court house, or a bank vault, 
but preserved at all events, for future use. Then 
there are the posters, for the liberty loans, war savings 
stamps, the Red Cross, food and fuel conservation, 
army and navy enlistments, war relief, war gardens, 
camp libraries and a host of war activities. There 
are the perishable data of an economic and industrial 
sort, price lists, advertisements, and hand bills about 
the work of various local divisions of corporations 
and organizations in war service. There are the books, 
maps and pamphlets giving information on the war, 
and the manuscripts of speeches and sermons. There 
are the original schedules of statistics, military, 
naval, civilian, relating to local men.in the army and 
navy, registered men, members of officers’ training 
camps, Red Cross nurses, and volunteers in various 
war relief organizations, men in the selective drafts, 
the honor rolls of men in service kept by churches, 
schools and various societies. Photographic material 
is of prime historical importance, of soldiers, sailors, 
war committees, parades, war industry plants, etc., 
and all scenes of community interest. Then there 
are the documents of official and semi-official nature,— 
draft board records, correspondence and ecard reports, 
blanks, questionaires, instructions, orders, laws, and 
the war proclamations by Federal, State and local 
authorities, and all information on local organizations 
like the Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., Y. W.C.A., K. of C., 
and the Salvation Army, of whichever of these organiza- 
tions did work in your community. There would be 
few of them lacking. A war museum might be estab- 
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lished in some convenient building at: your county 
seat, perhaps a room in the public library, or in the 
high school, or in the court house. 

Along with this attention to collecting war records, 
we should not neglect the records of the pioneers. 
Let us not neglect the days of Auld Lang Syne, the 
“good old times’’ of our fathers and mothers, in these 
days of strenuous readjustment. We owe much to 
those days, when the words oftenest on the lips were 
home, family, schools, education, churches, religion, 
virtue and morality. In the great crisis through 
which we have just passed we have been taught again 
the lessons of pioneer days, and the words the pioneers 
loved most to hear have been again upon our lips as 
we watched our boys going to the front and read their 
cheery, manly letters written from “Somewhere in 
France.’”’ We honor true-manhood and womanhood 
in gathering the historic records of our pioneers. 

It is the purpose, I take it, of the organization here 
gathered for this meeting, to stimulate the historic 
spirit among our people, to awaken in the young a 
true appreciation of the men and women who sacri- 
ficed to bring forth that which is now enjoyed by them, 
and to prompt them to devote some of their time to 
collecting the records of the lives and achievements 
of the pioneers. There should be in each township 
of every county an organization of teachers, school 
children and other citizens actively employed in col- 
lecting reminiscences and records of the local pioneer 
life, to be reported to the secretary of the county 
society, who might prepare it for an historical column 
in the local papers and for the Michigan History Maga- 
zine published by the State Historical Commission 
at Lansing. 
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In the words of the famous Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
‘History may be formed from permanent monuments 
and records, but lives can be written only from personal 
knowledge, which is growing everyday less and’ less, 
and, in a short time, is lost forever.’ I believe it - 
was Macaulay who said, ‘“‘A people that take no pride 
in the noble achievements of remote ancestors will 
never achieve anything worthy to be remembered 
with pride by remote generations.’’ Interest in his- 
torical work is not a matter of personal gratification, 
nor of elegant leisure, but of public service and the 
discharging of a debt we owe to those who have made 
it possible for us to enjoy the full measure of liberty 
that is ours as citizens of this State, and of this Nation. 

As one who has been honored with the position of 
President of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society, and as a member of the Michigan Historical 
Commission, it is my pleasure to congratulate the 
membership of this Society upon the fine historical 
spirit you have shown in preparing this program and 
inviting the people of Michigan to meet with you. 
I am sure that we shall receive from this meeting 
much help and renewed spirit for the patriotic and 
historical tasks that we are called upon each in our 
several communities to discharge. 





MARQUETTE COUNTY AND THE UPPER 
PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


JupGce JoHN W. STONE 


LANSING 


Prom April, 1890, until January 1, 1910, I had 
the honor to be the Cireuit Judge of the 25th 
Cireuit, which included Marquette County.' Of that 
administration. of the law I shall not speak more than 
to say that with such predecessors for examples, 
and with the support and assistance of an able and 
loyal bar, we did what we could to uphold the dignity 
and the majesty of the law. Sinee 1910 Hon. Richard 
C. Flannigan has faithfully and ably administered 
the law in this Cireuit, and has richly earned the title 
given to him of ‘“‘a just, upright and learned judge.” 
Not claiming to be a pioneer of Michigan, I am 
proud to say that I have been a resident of the State 
since April 5, 1856. On that day I arrived in Grand 
Rapids from the Western (or Connecticut) Reserve, 
in the State of Ohio, where I was born. 

At that time Grand Rapids was a city of about 
7,000 people. It*> was a town of wooden houses and 
buildings, and its first brick business block was erected 
that summer. It had no railroad, and I came from 
Kalamazoo over the plank road then just built, and 
over which there was a daily line of stages. The 
Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railroad was 
being built into Grand Rapids in the summer of 1856. 

I first saw the Northern Peninsula of Michigan in 
the summer of 1882, when I came as United States 
Attorney to attend a session of the United States 

1. Address delive ed Aug. 23, 1918, at the joint meet’ng of the Michigan 


Pionees and Histo ical Society and the Marquette County Historical Society, held 
at Marquette, Michigan. + 
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Court at Marquette. In May, 1887, I went to Hough- 
ton to practice law, and I have been a resident of the 
Upper Peninsula ever since. 

So much by way of personal recollection. In speak- 
ing to you today of the Northwest, the Upper Pen- 
insula, and of Marquette County, I am taking the 
liberty of using a compilation which I made for and 
used upon another oceasion?. 

To the student of history, the annals of the North- 
west under three flags must ever be an interesting 
study. They read like a romance. 

We have not time to speak of the labors of Father 
Marquette and his associates, interesting as it would 
be to do so. 

Ninety years after the establishment of the mission 
on the straits of Michilimackinac, and more than a 
century and a half after the founding of Quebec, the 
French were compelled to yield to their persistent 
rival the vast country for which they had sacrificed 
so much, and whose possession, in the eyes of the 
world, added so considerably to the glory and grandeur 
of the crown, and promised such great things for the 
future. The treaty of peace was made Feb. 10, 
1763, and it made final concession of Canada to the 
British crown. 

With the triumph of Wolfe on the heights of Abra- 
ham, it has been well said, began the history of the 
United States. When France surrendered Canada to 
Great Britain the population of the English colonies 
in America exceeded that of several countries in 
Europe which in former times had won lasting renown 
in defending their liberties and independence against 
the assaults of more powerful neighbors. Two millions 


2. Address delivered Sept. 17, 1904, at the dedication of Marquette County's 
new Court House at Marquette, Michigan. re 
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of people accustomed to a share of liberty which was 
altogether uncommon at that period, and schooled 
by hard necessity to independence of action and the 
use of arms, must at any time and in any part of the 
world be a formidable power, and entitled, in all 
matters which concerned their relations to government, 
to a respectful hearing. This must be especially the 
ease when their numbers are increased with great 
rapidity, and when their distance from the seat of 
authority is so considerable that their government 
as a discontented people must necessarily be exceed- 
ingly difficult and enormously expensive. But these 
obvious truths were either overlooked or haughtily 
disregarded, and a course of treatment for the American 
colonies at once unjust in its essentials, and offensive 
in its methods, was deliberately entered upon. 

The Stamp Act as a measure of internal taxation, 
the attempt to collect a revenue from importations 
of tea, the closing of the port of Boston, the abrogation 
of the charter of Massachusetts Bay, and the proposal 
to send persons tharged with crimes in America to 
Great Britian for trial in certain cases, and to quarter 
troops upon the colonists, were each and all indications 
of settled despotic purpose; and resistance to them 
went on from step to step, until delegates were chosen 
to aContinental Congress, which, when other measures 
failed to secure redress, was to declare the colonies 
free and independent states. 

It would be interesting to follow the fortunes of the 
War of the Revolution and to show how the Northwest 
was conquered and secured for the American Union. 
This vast work was largely accomplished through the 
brave leadership of George Rogers Clark. He was the 
most conspicuous figure in the Kentucky settlements. 
He was a Virginian, from the mountain region; like 
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Washington he was a land surveyor; and in 1775, 
and again in 1776, he had visited the Kertv sky 
settlements and made himself thoroughly familiar 
with their condition. His campaign against Kaskaskia 
and the capture of Vincennes are incidents of thrilling 
interest. You who have read “The Crossing,” the 
historical novel of Winston Churchill, have had your 
recollections refreshed as to the bravery and fortitude 
of this great man. When peace came to be negotiated 
between Great Britain and the United States, the 
British commissioner was inclined to claim for Canada 
the boundaries claimed in the Quebee Act. Secretary 
Livingston, writing to Franklin? pertinently remarked 
that as that Act was one of the laws which oceasioned 
the war, to build anything upon it would be to urge 
one wrong in support of another. The boundary 
between us and Canada, he said, has been very well 
ascertained by grants, charters, proclamations and 
other acts of government, ‘‘and more particularly 
by the settlements of people who are engaged in the 
same cause with us, and who have the same rights 
with the other subjects of the United States. * * * ° 
Our claims are such at least as the events of the war 
give us a right to insist upon.” 

Nothing was more certain than this. The British 
by the fortune of war had succeeded in holding noth- 
ing but a couple of posts on the connecting waters of 
the upper Lakes; all else had been wrested from them, 
and many little communities had made their homes 
in the disputed territory. These were Americans, 
and the United States could not in honor abandon 
them. The proper boundary between the two coun- 
tries in this part of the world was obviously the line 
of the Lakes, and the British commissioner did not 
strenuously dispute it. Great Britian was perhaps 
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the more ready to concede the American claims, 
from the fact that Spain also was claiming the Ohio 
Valley, and likely to make trouble for the nation 
which possessed it. Thus was the Northwest con- 
quered and ‘secured for the American Union. 

A different result would have changed the whole 
current of subsequent American history; how much, 
no one can calculate, or has basis for any reasonable 
conjecture. The achievement was of inealeulable 
value to America and it was won with a handful of 
men, by the patriotism, unflinching courage, and 
energy of George Rogers Clark. 

At the opening of their struggle for independence 
the American States had no common bond of union 
except such as existed in a common cause and common 
danger. They were not yet a nation; they were a 
loose confederacy. At the close of the war one of the 
chief difficulties concerned the vast territory lying 
between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, not yet 
settled or occupied by people of European race, but 
which the people of the States were determined not 
_ to abandon. 

“\ The Confederacy as such could of course make no 
claim to this territory except as an acquisition resulting 
from the war; but it was claimed by individual States, 
and to much of it, the claims were conflicting. This 
was particularly the case with all that part of it lying 
north of the Ohio and west of the present boundary 
of Pennsylvania. New York claimed it under the 
treaty with the Six Nations. Virginia, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut claimed all, or parts of it, under the 
vague and uncertain terms of their charters, and Vir- 
ginia claimed it also, by virtue of the conquest made 
by Clark under the authority of the State, and at 
its expense; a conquest which that State had made 
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complete and effectual by the organization of counties 
and the establishment of civil government. - A com- 
mittee of Congress took the matter in charge and finally 
declared the title to be in New York. 

Thus matters stood until March, 1784, when Vir- 
ginia again came to the front with a cession, qualified 
only by a reservation for bounty lands for the soldiers 
who, with Clark, made the conquest of Kaskaskia 
and Vincennes, and with stipulations for the reimburse- 
ment of the expenses of that conquest, for the security 
of the French inhabitants, and for the eventual election 
of republican States within the ceded territory. Nobody 
could well complain of these provisions. Massachusetts 
ceded its claims in April, 1785, and the cession of Con- 
necticut, with certain reservations, was accepted in 
the following year. By these several cessions the 
Union acquired jurisdiction over the territory north 
and west of the Ohio, and title to its unsold lands 
except as they had been reserved, but subject to such 
aboriginal rights as had not already been extinguished 
by treaties with the Indian tribes. 

The Confederacy had thus acquired a vast domain, 
upon which there were already living many people. 
These people were without a government; and some 
provision for this just need of the social state was 
imperative. Such provision could now be made by 
no single State; it must be a Confederate Act; for only 
the Confederacy had jurisdiction over the territory. 

The Qrdinance of 1787 ‘‘for the government of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio’’ followed in due time. 
This has well been called the immortal ordinance. 
Judge Cooley has said it was “immortal for the grand 
results which have followed from its adoption, not 
less than for the wisdom and far-seeing statesmanship 
that conceived and gave form to its provisions. No 


AY, 
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charter of government in the history of any people 
has so completely withstood the tests of time and 
experience; it was not a temporary adaptation to a 
particular emergeney, but its principles were for 
all time, and worthy of acceptance under all cireum- 
stances.” 

It has been the fitting model for all subsequent 
territorial government in America. The significant 
provisions were contained in six articles, which it was 
declared ‘‘shall be considered as articles of compact 
between the original states and the people, and states 
in the said territory, and forever remain unalterable 
except by common consent.” 

The first of these provisions provided for freedom 
of religious worship. 

The second was a comprehensive bill of rights, 
and in the enumeration was included an unusual 
and very significant provision making contracts invio- 
lable. 

The third provided that ‘‘Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good government, and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. The utmost 
good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Indians; their lands and property shall never. be taken 
from them without their consent, and in their property, 
rights and liberty they shall never be invaded or dis- 
turbed unless in just and lawful wars authorized by 
congress; but laws founded in justice and humanity 
shall from time to time be made for preventing wrongs 
being done to them, and for preserving peace and 
friendship with them.”’ 

The fourth declared that the States to be formed 
from the territory should remain permanently in the 
Confederacy, and share its obligations, and that all 
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navigable waters and the carrying places between 
them should be free. 

The fifth provided that not less than three, nor 
more than five States. should be formed from the 
territory, and that these as they attained a population 
of 60,000; should be admitted to the Union under 
republican constitutions. 

The sixth should be quoted: 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted. Provided always that any person 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or service 
is lawfully claimed in any one of the original States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully re-claimed and con- 
veyed to the persons claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid.” 

In all this ordinance, so full and complete in its 
provisions for government, and for the protection of 
individual rights, framed though it was when popular 
notions of government were crude and unsettled, 
not a provision appears which after the lapse of more 
than a century does not still appear wise and proper. 

For its dedication to freedom credit has been given 
by partial friends to several different persons; but 
Jefferson first formulated the purpose, and for him it 
constitutes a claim to immortality superior to the 
Presidency itself. 

The Ordinance was the beginning of the end of 
American slavery. It checked at the banks of the 
Ohio the advance of a system fruitful of countless 
evils, social and political. But the Ordinanege of 1787 
did not establish immediately a state of universal 
freedom. Many slaves were already in the Territory; 
some of them Africans, brought by settlers from New 
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York, Virginia and elsewhere; but more of them Indians 
or their descendants. 

With the close of the War of the Revolution, by the 
final treaty, we have seen how the American govern- 
ment understood that the territory south of the 
Great. Lakes was conceded to it; and it was agreed that 
all military posts were to be surrendered within five 
months. But no move was made in that direction, 
nor was any ‘notice sent to commandants of military 
posts. President Washington sent Baron Sfeuben to 
take possession of Detroit, but General Hal imand, at 
Quebec, refused him passports, and wrote that no 
orders had been received to deliver up the posts. In 
1784 another attempt to gain possession was refused. 
John Adams, then minister to England, in 1786 made 
demand for the surrender of the forts, and was refused, 
on the ground that the States had failed to fulfill 
stipulations as to debts due British subjects. 

Then followed seven years of Indian troubles, and 
the campaign of General Wayne? In 1794 John Jay 
was sent to England to negotiate, and the Jay Treaty 
was ratified by the President in 1795. It provided 
that on or before the first day of June, 1796, British 
garrisons should be withdrawn from all posts and 
places within the United States. Under this treaty 
an American force under Captain Porter took possession 
of Detroit July 11, 1796. A gafrison was soon after 
sent to Mackinaw, and Michigan was at last under 
the protection of the American flag. 

From 1796 to 1805 Michigan was attached to other 
Territories. On the 15th of August, 1796, Secretary 
Sargent, by proclamation, organized the county of 
Wayne. It included the Lower, and a large part of 
the Upper Peninsula, a large tract across the northern 
boarder of the present States of Ohio and Indiana, and 
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a strip along the entire western shore of Lake Michigan, 
including the present sites of Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Green Bay. In all this territory, over which so many 
times had swept the tide of war during the previous 
hundred years, the only land under cultivation was the 
narrow border extending from the River Raisin to 
Lake St. Clair. 

Congress organized the Territory of Michigan June 
30, 1805. President Jefferson appointed General Wil- 
liam Hull as Governor of the Territory, and he reached 
Detrdit, July 1, 1805. He had been an officer of the 
Revolution, but was entirely unfitted for the duties 
required on the western frontier. Stanley Griswold, 
from Connecticut, was the first Secretary. The 
Judges were Augustus B. Woodward and Frederick 
Bates, and John Griffin became a Judge in 1806. 
Griswold could not agree with Hull, and Reuben 
Atwater, of Vermont, succeeded him. at the end of 
three years. The history of Michigan under the entire 
administration of Governor Hull was one of bickerings 
between the Judges. When they were not at enmity 
among themselves, some of them were in opposition 
to the Governor. The whole civil and military power 
was in their hands; all laws were made and repealed 
by them. Indian troubles followed, and in the war 
of 1812 Detroit and Michigan passed again into the 
hands of the British. Mackinaw was not restored 
to our government until July 1, 1815. 

On the surrender of Detroit, Colonel Lewis Cass, 
with his Ohio regiment, had been left in charge of 1 the 
post. His appointment soon after as Territorial 
Governor was the beginning of the future of Michigan. 
A native of New Hampshire, he had settled at Marietta, 
Ohio, at the age of seventeen. After receiving a 
liberal education he had become a lawyer, had been a 
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member of the Legislature, and Marshal of the State 
of Ohio. He had served with courage and success 
through the War of 1812. Above all, from habits and 
training, he was familiar with the needs of the people. 
No man in the Northwest was better qualified to deal 
with the Indian. Under him the Government acquired 
by various treaties, all lands south of Grand River to 
the head waters of Thunder Bay River, as well as such 
as were required to make the posts at Mackinaw, and 
elsewhere, safe for the future. 

Mackinae Island was organized as a township in 
1817. Michilimackinac County was organized Oct. 
26, 1818. On the same day Brown and Crawford 
Counties were organized, comprising the ferritory 
now in the State of Wisconsin. 

Prior to the taking effect of the Ordinance of 1787, 
the territory now within this State was governed in 
civil matters by the French law, including the customs 
of Paris, as modified by royal edicts. They and the 
English statutes then in force were abolished in 1810. 

It is true that the common law has been practically 
recognized here in most things ever since the American 
authorities assumed complete control, or at least ever 
since the Territory of Michigan was organized. But 
in 1810 it was found necessary by express legislation 
to abolish the customs of Paris, and the English. 
French, Canadian and Northwest Territory, and 
Indiana statutes and other ordinances for the reason 
that they did not exist in any obtainable form, and the 
people were liable to be ensnared by their ignorance. 

That slavery existed in the Territory of Michigan 
as late as 1816, notwithstanding { the provision of the 
Ordinance of 1787 that ‘‘There shall neither be slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, other- 
wise than in the punishment of crime, whereof the 
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party shall have been duly convicted,”’ is evident from 
the legislation of the times. In an Act for the punish- 

ment of crimes, enacted by the Governor and Judges of 
the Territory, adopted and published Nov. “14, 1815, 
it was provided that the court, or justices beforewhom 
any Negro, Indian or Mulatto slave should be con- 
vieted of any offense, not punishable with death, 
should have authority to impose, instead of punish- . 
ment by the Act prescribed, not extending to life or 
limb, such corporal punishment as such court or 
justices, in their diseretion, should direct. 

As early as 1805 an,Act establishing district courts 
was adopted and published by the Governor and 
Judges of the Territory; and the district of Michili- 
mackinac was created, with a provision that a court 
should be holden for the same, at such place as the 
marshal of the Territory should provide, on the 
fourth Monday of June of each year; and a description 
of the seals of the court is referred to in the Act. 

This was followed in 1817 by an Act for incorporating 
the Borough of Michilimackinae by the name of ‘‘The 
‘warden, burgesses and freemen of the Borough of 
Michilimackinac”’ and providing for the election of 
officers and the government of the borough. 

By proclamation of Governor Cass, Oct. 6, 1818, 
the seat of justice of Michilimackinac was established 
at the Borough of Michilimackinac. 

The salaries paid to the officers of the counties of 
the Territory were not large. By a solemn Act of 
the Governor and Judges, adopted as late as 1821, 
after the formation of the later counties of Brown and 
Crawford, it was provided that the annual salaries 
of the commissioners of the counties of Michilimackinac, 
Brown and Crawford should be five dollars a year. 
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The student of history of those times will be impres- 
sed with the fact that the people were yearly more and 
more becoming Americanized, and were throwing off 
the trammels of the old feudal system. 

In the same year of 1821 an Act was passed to 
abolish entails, to confirm conveyances by tenants 
in tail, and to regulate the mode of conveyances to 
joint tenants. And in 1815 the benefit of clergy was 
abolished ‘‘and forever done away.”’ 

In'1824 the government of the Territory passed from 
the first to the second grade. Up to that time the 
people had no power. It was all vested in the Governor 
and Judges. They now elected eighteen persons, from 
whom the President selected nine to act as the Legisla- 
tive Council#Lhe first Council assembled in Detroit. 
In the first message of Governor Cass, June 7, 1824, 
he fully reviewed the history of Michigan. That 
message is an interesting document, but our limited 
time will not permit us to review it. 

A census was ordered in 1834, which gave a popula- 
tion of 87,273 inhabitants. Under the Ordinance 
of 1787 Michigan was entitled to admission as a State 
when. it numbered 60,000 free white inhabitants. 
The Legislative Council, by an Act passed in January, 
1835, authorized the people to elect on the coming 4th 
of April, eighty-nine delegates, who were to meet in 
Detroit on the second Monday of May, 1835. This 
convention adopted a State constitution, and adjourned 
on the 24th of June. This constitution was adopted 
by the people, and State officers were elected on the 
first Monday of October, 1835. As provided in-the 
State constitution, the first Legislature met on the 
first Monday of November, 1835. On the 10th of 
November Lucius Lyon and John Norvell were 
elected United States Senators. After a Short session, 
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the Legislature adjourned until the first Monday of 
February, 1836, hoping that before that time Congress 
would admit the State into the Union. In this they 
were disappointed. It was not until June 15, 1836, 
that the bill passed Congress admitting the States 
of Arkansas and Michigan, but with the proviso that 
Michigan was not to be received unless it accepted 
the northern boundary of Ohio, as fixed by Congress. 
As a compensation for this loss of territory on the 
southern boundary, Michigan was to receive additional 
territory in the Upper Peninsula as far west as the 
Montreal River. 

It is a mistake, as commonly believed, that Michigan 
obtained the whole of the Upper Peninsula in the 
settlement of the difficulty ‘and dispute about her 
southern boundary. She had already had since 1805, 
all lying east of an extended north and south line 
through the center of Lake Michigan thence due north 
to the northern boundary of the United States. This 
appears by an Act to divide the Indiana Territory 
into two separate governments, in Congress January 

11, 1805. 

Boundaries—That from and after January 30, 1805, 
all that part of the Indiana Territory which lies north 
of a line drawn east from the southerly bend, or 
extreme of Lake Michigan until it shall intersect Lake 
Erie, and east of a line drawn from the said southerly 
bend through the middle of said lake to its northern 
extremity, and thence due north to the northern 
boundary of the United States, shall, for the purpose 
of temporary government, constitute a separate terri- 
tory, and be called Michigan. 

On July 20, 1836, at a second adjourned session 
of the Legislature, the election of delegates to meet 
in convention was provided for, to settle the question 
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of admission. This convention met September 26, 
1836, at Ann Arbor. It rejected the terms of admis- 
sion proposed by Congress. The history of the blood- 
less ‘‘Toledo War,’’ more interesting than important, 
might ‘be referred to, but time will not permit. 

Another convention was held Dee. 4, 1836, claimed 
by many at the time to have been irregular and without 
authority. It proceeded, however, to accept the 
prescribed conditions of admission; the validity of its 
action was recognized by Congress, and by Act ap- 
proved January 26, 1837, Michigan was admitted 
as the twenty-sixth State of the Union. 

The Ordinance for the government of the Northwest 
Territory having in its fifth article, as we have seen, 
guaranteed to the people. of the Territory of Michigan 
the right to form a constitution and State government 
whenever the requisite population should be attained, 
the Supreme court of Michigan afterwards held that 
this right could not be modified or abridged, or its 
exercise controlled or restrained by the General Govern- 
ment; and that, consequently, our first constitution, 
ordained in June, and ratified by the people in October, 
1835, the State government organized under it and the 
Acts of its Legislature were all legal and valid, not- 
withstanding that the Act of Congress admitting the 
State into the Union was not passed until January 
26, 1837. 

In the light of this history, well may we exclaim— 

“O, Michigan! In what a forge and what a heat 

were shaped the anchors of thy hope.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the changes of sovereign 
as well as subordinate jurisdiction have been greater 
in Michigan than in any other part of the American 
Union. France, Great Britain and the United States 
have successively had dominion over it; and under the 
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United States it was part of the Northwest Territory, 
and of the Territory of Indiana, before it became the 
Territory of Michigan. As Michigan Territory it 
passed through all the grades of subordinate jurisdiction, 
and the circumstances attending its admission to the 
Union made its history at that period quite unique. 

This brings us to Marquette County. 

The history of Marquette County is peculiarly that 
of the American pioneer era of the Upper Peninsula. 
Marquette County, her cities, villages and town- 
ships are all the result of modern enterprise and 
knowledge. 

Marquette County was established by Act of the 
Legislature approved March 9 9, 1843, which declared 
that all that portion of the State between the line 
between ranges 23 and 24, west, the north boundary 
of township 41, the line between ranges 37 and 38, 
west, and Lake Superior, should form the county of 
Marquette, and be attached to Chippewa County 
for judicial purposes. This same Act divided the 
Upper Peninsula into six counties—Mackinac, Chip- 
pewa, Schoolcraft, Marquette, Ontonagon and Delta. 
The Act was amended in 1845, changing the bound- 
aries of some of the counties and creating Houghton 


= County. 


The election for Marquette County was held 
November 4, 1851, when the following vote was 
recorded: 


For governor, Robert McClellan.................. 53 
Wer povertion; T.. 70. Gngiee. ko ee a 8 
For lieutenant governor, Calvin Britain Re Ee 53 
For lieutenant governor, Geo. H. Hazelton........ 8 
For judge of probate, Philo M. Everett St ear aass 62 
For sheriff, James D. Watt. pore ue Me ee 62 


For register of deeds, Peter White Se) Se elite te een 
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For clerk, John S. Livermore....................- 62 
For treasurer, Charles Johnson................... 62 
Foe strvewor:. Jonw Bare. Se eS 61 


C. C. Eddy and f. B. Gray were elected coroners. 

This was the first election of which we have any 
record. 

An Act had been passed, approved April 17, 1851, 
to perfect a separate organization for Marquette 
County, the townships to consist of Marquette and 
Carp River, and making the county board consist 
of the supervisors of Marquette and Carp River 
townships and the justice of the peace of Marquette 
Township whose term should soonest expire. 

P. M. Everett was the first supervisor of Marquette 
Township’ and the first record of a meeting of the 
board was September 13, 1852. 

The first deed was recorded in the Register’s office 
January 20, 1852, and the first mortgage July 13, 1853. 
The first marriage of record in the county was that of 
Robert Nelson and Sarah Ann Johnson, December 8, 
1850, the ceremony being performed by Rev. J. gy 
minister of the gospel. 

Marquette County, under the original Act creating 
it, embraced the present counties of Houghton, 
Keweenaw, Baraga, Iron and the north twelve town- 
ships of Dickinson, and all of the present territory 
of Marquette County, excepting towns 44, 45, 46 and 
47, north of range 23 west, which were detached 
from Schoolcraft County and added to Marquette 
by an Ket of the Legislature in 1875. 

An examination of the early proceedings of the 

oard of supervisors is most interesting and instruc- 
tive. As fending to show the arbitrary power exercised 
by our honored townsman, Peter White, when county 
clerk in 1853, is the following: “Among the claims 
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presented against the county we note the following 
entry by the clerk: ‘Jonathan Benson, Esq., for 
causing the death of a poor wolf by means of poison, 
after serious consideration was allowed the sum of 
four dollars.”” Then follows a pencil entry in the 
handwriting of Mr. White: ‘‘Never was paid, and never 
will be.”’ 

It is also interesting and refreshing to note the 
power that was by the board given to the county 
treasurer in the matter of refunding illegal taxes 
paid. At the meeting in October, 1854, we find the 
record of the following resolution: 

“On motion it was further resolved that upon the 
written application of any person showing to the 
satisfaction of the county treasurer that such person 
has paid taxes which are illegal, or that were assessed 
to such person, on lands since surrendered back to the 
United States Government, or that such person paid 
such taxes through mistake, then and in such ease the 
said treasurer is authorized to refund the amount so 
paid.” 

Here is a resolution that would please some of our 
modern justices, especially that part of it giving them 
authority to demand the deposit of an unlimited sum 
of money before commencement of suit in their 
courts. This resolution was adopted at the May 
meeting of 1857: 

‘Resolved, That the different justices of the peace 
of this county be required and directed, in all cases 
where any person or persons may desire to commence 
suits, either civil or criminal, they (any of said justices) 
shall require such person or persons to give good 
security either by bond with one or more sureties, or 
by placing such sum of money in the hands of such 
justice as he may deem safe and proper, conditioned 
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that such person or persons shall pay all cost of what- 
ever nature, accruing out of, or from any such suit; 
provided that the said justices may deem it just and 
proper that such person or persons should pay such 
costs or damages.”’ 

But now, when “‘law is law,’’ how much more justice 
is administered than in those early days, it is not for 
me to say. 

The first record which I am able to find of the 
assessed valuation of the real and personal property 
was in the year 1857; in that year such valuation 
of property in Marquette and Schooleraft Counties 
was stated to be $883,313.65. 

In 1868 the valuation in the county, then consisting 
of the townships of Marquette, Negaunee, Ishpeming, 
Chocolay and Munising, was placed at $2,462,926. 
Last year the equalized valuation of the real and 
personal property of the county as now composed 
(much of the original territory having gone to other 
organized counties) was placed at the sum of $47,- 
188,000. 

That you may appreciate the changes that have 
taken place in the last fifty years in conditions affecting 
the people daily, in their social and business relations, 
note the following resolution passed by the board of 
supervisors at its August meeting in the year 1861, 
relating to the mail facilities of that time: 

_ “Resolved, That the board appreciaté the action 
of the postoffice department in ordering mail service 
over the whole route from Green Bay to Portage Lake 
via Marquette; and that we earnestly request the 
continuance of such service, at least twice a week 
during the coming winter, and for all time to come. 
And that in the judgment of this board a frequent 
mail over the whole line from Green Bay via Marquette 
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and Hancock to Ontonagon is imperatively required 
by the business of the county, and offers the only 
possible chance of mail connection between those 
points during the winter season; which connection 
is indispensable to the social and business interests 
of the iron and copper regions*of Lake Superior. And 
that. adherence to this line will secure the best general 
route in the shortest time. 

“Resolved, That the department be respectfully 
informed that this board has at this date made an 
appropriation to secure the building of the short 
portions of said route not yet ready for the trans- 
mission of the mails by horses, during the ensuing 
winter. And this board is credibly informed that the 
boards of two other counties are taking steps for 
similar action within their limits, which will render 
the entire route complete. 

‘‘Resolved, That a copy of these proceedings, signed 
by the chairman and clerk of the board, be transmitted 
to the department at Washington, D.‘C.”’ 


* * ok * 


What about the future of Marquette County? 
Yesterday—the past, although not all we could have 
wished, or all it might have been, nevertheless has 
been good, very good indeed. But what about 
tomorrow? It will be largely what its business and 
professional men make it. The watchword should . 
be forward, forward, in a moral, social and business 
sense. . 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
DAUGHTERS OF 1812, STATE OF MICHIGAN 
x 


By Mrs. Lucy Sewarp NoBLe 
a 


Detroit 


HE National Society of the United States Daughters 

of 1812 was founded January 8, 1892, by the late 
Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, to commemorate the 
engagements between the United States and Great 
Britain, beginning in 1812 and lasting till 1815. 

The Society was incorporated in 1897 by an Act 
of Congress and approved in 1901 by President 
MeKinley. Mrs. William Gerry Slade of New York 
was elected the first National President, who with 
the following named women were named in the Act 
of Congress: Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, Mrs. M. A. 
Ludin, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. Leroy 
Sunderland Smith, all of New York. Mrs. Edward 
Roby of Illinois; Mrs. Alfred Russell of Michigan; 
Mrs. Louis W. Hall of Pennsyfvania; Mrs. William 
Lee, Mrs. Nelson V. Titus of Massachusetts; Miss 
Helen G. Bailey of New Hampshire. 

When Mrs. Slade became president, there were 
75 members; at the present time, 1919, there are 
4,092 members in 35 States. There have been many 
real daughters and we still have some as honored 
names on the lists. For nine years the official bulletin 
was personally edited by the National President; 
the sheet now is increased in size, is a valuable docu- 
ment, records national, international gifts, patriotic 
service and pledges for democracy; here are spread 
the principles of liberty for which our forefathers fought 
and died, which now have become the beacon of all 
civilized peoples. In the words of our National 
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Anthem, peculiarly ours, because written during the 
War of 1812: 


“Blest with victory and peace may the heaven- 
rescued land 

Praise the Power that has made and preserved us a 
Nation.”’ 


The beautiful six paneled window placed in St. 
Michael’s Church, Princetown, Dartmoor, England 
at a cost of $1,250 was given by our Society and 
unveiled by the National President in 1910. This 
window is to honor the 218 American prisoners who 
were detained in the Dartmoor War Prison between 
the years of 1813 and 1816, who helped to build the 
church and who died in the town. The King of 
England sent a special representative on the occasion 
of the unveiling: eight English Bishops and dignitaries 
of the country and the United States were present. 

The five beautiful vases presented to the George 
Washington Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge bear 
this inscription: 


To GEORGE WASHINGTON 


First President of the United States 
First in Peace, 1784-1799 
National Society 
United States Daughters of 1812 
1917 


These are only two of many accomplishments of 
the organization. 

The National President for thelast four years has been 
Mrs. Robert Hall Wiles, of Chicago, who has been 
an efficient and strong officer. 

The National Society of the United States Daughters 
of 1812, State of Michigan, held its first meeting in 
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Detroit in 1896 at the home of Mrs. John E. King. Mrs. 
Flora Adams Darling, the founder of the Society, was 
an honored guest. The first 10 members were Miss 
Fanny Smith of Algonac, Mrs. John E. King, Mrs. 
K. S. Rainey, Miss Madeline D. King (now Mrs. 
Francis C. MeMath), Mrs. John V. Moran, Mrs. 
J. T. Sterling, Mrs. J. B. Nichols, Miss Fanny Sheldon 
(now Mrs. Downs, of Toronto). 

There have been 138 enrolled members but through 
death and removal there are at the present time 
74 members residing in Detroit, Port Huron, Bay 
City, Saginaw, Adrian, Grand Rapids, Reed City, 
Morgan, ete.’ The Presidents serving the Society 
with great efficiency, unselfishness and enthusiasm 
have been Mrs. Alfred Russell, Mrs. Beatrice Larned 
Whitney, Mrs. John V. Moran, Mrs. James H. Camp- 
bell. The present incumbent is Mrs. Lucy Seward 
Noble, who with the following able corps of officers 
will endeavor to further the growth and usefulness of 
the organization. 

Honorary President, Mrs. James H. Campbell of 
Grand Rapids 

President, Mrs. Lucey Seward Noble, Detroit 

First Vice-president, Mrs. S. E. Diltz, Detroit 

Second Vice-president, Mrs. Jane M. Kinney, Port 
Huron 

Recording nisi Mrs. Francis E. Osgood, 
Adrian 

Corresponding Npeeesanys Mrs. Arthur T. Brennan, 
Mt. Clemens 

Treasurer, Mrs. Arthur E. Kiefer, Detroit 

Registrar, Mrs. Carlos W. Childs, Ypsilanti 
Historian, Mrs. Julia I. Poillon, Detroit 

Chairman Executive Committee, Mrs. J. D. Candler, 
Detroit 
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Chairman Social Committee, Mrs. J. J. Wragovich, 
Detroit. , 

There have been 18 honored members, the real 
daughters of 1812 patriots, now 5 names only are on 
the records. 

The greatest work of the Society was the raising 
funds for the erection of the splendid monument to 
Major-General Alexander Macomb, who was born 
in Detroit in 1775. He enteréd the army at the age of 
27 and greatly distinguished himself in 1814 by 
gaining the land victory at Plattsburg. He was 
presented ‘by Congress with a gold medal; in 1835 he 
was made Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
Army, which position he held till his death in 1841. 

The design for the monument accepted was by 
A. A. Weinman, a student of and co-worker with 
St. Gaudens and D. C. French. Mr. Weinman has 
designed and had erected many notable monuments 
for numerous cities, some of which have been statues 
of Abraham Lineoln, remarkable for strength and 
truthfulness to life. He is now living in New York 
City. It has been said by visiting artists that this 
monument is the most artistic sculpture in the city 
and should be cherished and preserved under all 
circumstances. The city of Detroit provided the site 
on which this monument stands, on Washington 
Boulevard facing Michigan Avenue. 

Through the ability and enthusiasm of the ex- 
president, Mrs. Alfred Russell, the zeal of the president, 
Mrs. Whitney (now Mrs. Thomas Massey, of New 
York) and the very effectual assistance of Senators 
MeMillan and Burrows, Congress appropriated 7,000 
pounds of condemned cannon in April 1902, for the 
construction of this remarkable monument. The 
ceremonies at the presentation to the city were most 
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impressive. The principal address was given by 
Congressman Edwin Denby, the speech of presenta- 
tion by Mrs. Beatrice Larned Whitney, the acceptance 
by Mayor William B. Thompson, the unveiling of the 
monument by Mrs. Frank Wheaton of Colorado, 
a niece of Major-General Macomb. 

The entire cost was $12,000. 

The General Isaac Shelby Chapter of the United 
States Daughters of 1812 of Grand Rapids was 
organized about two years ago and has grown into a 
strong local society. The patriotic work it has aeceom- 
plished is truly remarkable. In the necessities of 
. the world-wide conflict this organization of Michigan 
as well as those of other States, and the National ‘ 
Society, have entered with heart and soul into all 
forms of labor. They have joined the Red Cross, 
the National League for Women’s Service, the Society 
for French Wounded, and they took part in the various 
drives, knitted many warm articles, furnished many 
comfort kits, assisted with surgical dressings, made 
hospital garments, contributed $50 to a base hospital 
and $125 to the Ambulance Fund. They have 
adopted orphans and individually as well as collectively 
bought Liberty Bonds. Searcely an associated family 
but has sent some of the beloved members into the 
service field. The husband of one member has been 
over-seas ever since the United States entered the war; 
one member has three sons in service, another had 
three sons and three sons-in-law and herself passed 
into the Great Beyond while they were absent from 
the home circle. 

According to our constitution the purpose of the 
organization is to carry on patriotic and historical 
enterprises and to further educational and benevolent 
undertakings. (The aim is not to spend time in ances- 
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tor worship but to preserve ancient landmarks, honor 
the graves of valiant soldiers with appropriate markers, 
to carry on projects for the preservation, continuance 
and uplift of coming generations. 

Instead of preaching from the old text, ‘‘Let the 
harvest of the past be brought to the granaries of the 
present,’’ rather let us ask, Are the seeds of the present 
planted and suitably nourished to bring forth a full 
harvest for the future? 

As every new member of the National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812 proclaims her faith 
in this Republic, she stands ready to serve the country 
her ancestors saved, and as she honors those ancestors, 
so will she honor the heroes of today who have fought 
for the liberty of the world. 

















THE FORESTS OF THE UPPER PENINSULA 
AND THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY 


By AtvaH L. SawYEr 


MENOMINEE 


HERE is a time for play, and there is a time for 

work. There are many citizens of this and other 
States, who, for their play-time, hie themselves to this 
wooded domain because they 

“‘Love the shadows of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches,” 

and I hope that in the interest that is being aroused 
in our historical work one or more will aptly describe 
the recreation features of our forests. 

If in the discussion of my topic today there is an 
absence of mirth, or is found an occasional suggestion 
of sorrow, you can lay it to me, or to anything you 
please, except my subject, which is comprehensive 
enough to suit all natures, but too extensive to be 
treated more than casually on this oceasion.': If, 
therefore, I am able at this time, to lend a little in the 
way of suggestion, and add a little to the interest 
that is being aroused in the historical work of the 
Northern Peninsula, wherein the Historical Commission 
and the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society are 
endeavoring to arouse the people to the importance 
of the work, and to the necessity of co-operation 
therein, I shall feel content, and shall hope that, in 
the near future, this comprehensive subject in various 
sub-divisions, will receive thorough treatment at the 
hands and by the pens of the people of this section. 
1. A paper read at the first Uppes Peninsula meeting of the chigan Pioneer 


and Historical Society, held jointly with the Delta Gomnty Pioneer and 
Historical Society at Escanaba, October 18 and T9, 1916. 
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These forests are full of romance; they have had 
their place in fiction, filled a large space in art and 
architecture, and have not only furnished the founda- 
tions, but have also builded the super-structure of 
many mammoth fortunes,—fortunes -worked out 
through deviating and diverging channels of com- 
mercial industry, but it is not alone in what the present 
eye can see that the forests of this locality find their 
place in ‘history. 

It is probable that history will never record the 
source, or the date of the beginning of the forests 
hereabout, and perhaps we shall never know whether 
or not this was a timbered country in pre-glacial 
times, or how soon after the recession of the glaciers 
the timber found foothold in our soil formation; 
but we do know that other forests, and probably 
forest after forest preceded those with which we have 
come into material contact. We have much evidence 
of the existence of forests here for several centuries, 
and I have personally seen where, on the removal 
of a very large pine stump there stood beneath it a 
fairly well preserved heart of a hard-wood stump of 
a preceding forest. 

Schooleraft, writing of the races that inhabited the 
country beforé the advent of Europeans, describes 
the garden beds, large areas of which were evidenced 
by conditions of the soil, and he says that on one of 
those beds, grown since the use of the bed ceased, 
stood a tree which when cut in 1837, had 335 cortical 
layers, which would carry the origin of that tree back 
to a date as early as 1502. 

Again, the explorations of the ancient copper mines 
furnish convineing proofs of much earlier and long 
continued existence of these northern forests, for not 
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only were there still remaining in the mines the timbers 
that had been used in the processes of that early 
mining, but, since the abandonment of some of those 
mining pits, trees older by centuries than any of our 
forest growths have grown and fallen to decay. 

In a paper read in 1874 by Mr. Henry Gillman, 
he says that in one ease a partially decayed stump 
of a red oak was found on the tumulus at the edge 
of the pit. The tree had not fallen, but there was much 
of it decayed. In the sound red center remaining, 
there were 384 annual rings, and from this and the 
amount of rotten wood he figured that the growth 
and decay of that tree had consumed a period of more 
than 700 years. Putting this with the diseovery of 
used timber in the mines would carry the timber 
growth of this country still farther back. 

From these suggestions it is seen that there is a 
large field for speculation, as well as research, regarding 
the origin, growth, and nature of the first forests, as 
well as the life within the same. 

Leaving that field, it will perhaps profit us more 
to consider the forests of which we have or can more 
readily find evidence, and to make record, ere it is too 
late, of facts pertaining to them, that future genera- 
tions may read thereof. 

It should be remembered that this peninsula which 
we now eall “Cloverland” played a prominent part 
in early American history, for which, of course, there 
was a reason. There is, or should be, a reason for 
everything historical, and in the finding and recording 
of the reason rests largely the merit of the record. 

The importance of this country came into early 
recognition because of the combination of extensive 
forests and vast waterways, making it the favorite 
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haunt for fur-bearing animals, game of many kinds, 
and fish in great variety and endless abundance. 

In turn these conditions made this a paradise for 
the Indians, many of whom resided here permanently, 
while many more came periodically to enjoy and profit 
by the local advantages. 

lt was due to these conditions that the fur traders 
pushed their pioneering couriers into: this then wild 
region to trade with the Indians and secure from them 
their furs and peltries, long before Europeans had 
set foot upon the soil of New York or Boston. 

It was because of these conditions—the presence 
here of so many Indians—that the Jesuit Fathers 
risked their lives and endured untold Fiardships in a 
valiant and persevering attempt to civilize this 
country by Christianizing the native inhabitants, 
rather than to colonize it with Europeans at the expense 
of the natives. ; 

And thus, as a consequence of these conditions, 
these two radically different elements, the fur trader 
purely for the love of the dollar, and the missionary 
through ardent devotion to Christian duty, Mackinac 
became and is the third oldest permanent settlement 
in the United States. And thus the forests, as they 
were found here on the first approach of white men, 
were prominent, if not pre-eminent in the causes that 
gave this locality such a great and early historical 
prominence; for while the Spanish settled at St. 
Augustine and the English founded Jamestown, the 
French, entering the St. Lawrence, pushed down to 
Montreal, and on to Mackinac, attracted thither by 
the opportunities which the wooded country afforded. 

And no small part was it that the forests played in 
the lives of the inhabitants at-that time. It is a pity 
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that no more was written of the history of those 
early days. Almost nothing was recorded by the 
traders; to the Relations of the Jesuits we are indebted 
for nearly all that was recorded,—and that for only the 
short period of forty years, following which there was 
another period of historical darkness; this northern 
country remained almost uninterruptedly in the pos- 
session of the Indians until less than a century ago. 

We may well wish that when in 1634 Nicolet 
first set the foot of white man upon the soil of Michigan 
at the ‘“‘Soo,”’ and then skirted the eastern shore of our 
Peninsula, he had made record of his impressions, 
and of the native life, where around him stood the 
forests, 


“Stood the groves of singing pine trees.” 


But what pen now shall record a tithe of what then 


might have been written of the beauties of lakes, 
forests and streams, and of the wild life that found 
abiding place therein. 

As the tourist of today steams along our beautiful 
lakes, follows the woodland streams in search of 
finny beauties, or motors over our already noted 
trunk-line roads, through miles upon miles of otherwise 
unbroken forests changing with the changing seasons, 
he is absorbed by the pleasures, awed by grandeur. 
and exhiliarated 

‘“‘With the odors of the forest,’’ 


but far must this be from a full realization of the 
native grandeur, and the wild and unrestricted life 
that must have existed in the days when the vast 
forests of towering pines remained untouched by woods- 
man’s axe. 

To the Indian life as it existed here and hereabout, 
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pr the forests were an important factor, not only because 

yo of the game they sheltered which afforded them food, 
clothing and materials for “home’’ construction, but 
it was to the forests that resort was had for numerous 
articles of necessity and convenience. 


v 


wr \ 


“Give me of thy bark, O birch-tree,”’ 


said the red man, and therefrom was constructed the 
light-running canoe, or for more enduring purposes 
the trunk of a bass-wood or a butternut was fashioned 
into a shapely dug-out, and as a propeller for either 
the light and sinewy ash gave up its life. Likewise the 
ash and hickory were the source of timber for making 
bows, while arrows were made from heavier wood and 
often from maple. To the hemlock resort was had 
for boughs with which to make sleep-enticing beds, 
while its bark was converted into fiber from which 
were twisted and woven lines, cords, nets, mats and 
hammocks. Willows and ash-splints were woven into 
baskets of various shapes and designs, while spoons 
and bowls were fashioned from basswood. 
‘**Mockocks,”’ for storing and earrying sugar, rice, 
ete., were made of birch bark sewed up with fibrous 
roots or cord, while ‘‘matocks’’ for gathering sap were 
likewise made but cemented with pine pitch, or they 
were fashioned out of soft woods, and to aid in trans- 
portation, a yoke to fit around the neck and over the 
shoulders was made from soft light wood, from either 
end of which the parcels to be carried were suspended. 
The forests furnished, also, many other articles of 
food and of commerce among the tribes; maple sugar 
was made extensively. Sugar making, nutting and 
berrying often furnished occasion for festivals. It is 
recorded by Schooleraft that on his first visit to the 
‘“‘Soo,”’ three families there made four tons of maple 
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sugar per year, some of which was very nice and as 
white as Havana sugar. He also said that at times 
the Indians lived almost wholly on sugar. Of fruits 
the forests produced plums, cherries, grapes, and 
various kinds of berries. They also yielded butter 
nuts, beach and hazelnuts, -and of the medicinal 
herbs there were sarsaparilla, ginseng, and snake root. 

But it was not alone to the peaceful pursuits of 
Indian life that the forests made contribution; we 
should not forget that the “war club’ was often 
drenched in the blood of pioneers. I would not, 
if I could, detract from the genera] tendency to bestow 
upon the forests most pleasurable thoughts and associa- 
tions, but in full justice, history must not forget that 
they hold likewise tragedies; tragedies in human 
life and tragedies in animal life. It is probable that 
what may have been the first great tragedy in the 
experience of the pioneers will never have its details 
historically recorded; nevertheless a beginning in 
the history of our forests would not be complete with- 
out a: mention of the bravery of Father Mesnard, 
who as the third missionery to the Lake Superior 
region, in July 1651 left L’Anse Bay on a mission 
southward to the Menominees, Jeneweing the un- 
broken forest, 


“In the ghastly, gleaming forest.”’ 

Whether he met his fate at the hands of savages, who 
‘“‘Lay in ambush waiting for him,” 

or whether he 


“In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the mocking hemlocks, 
Fell, and could not rise from weakness,” 


will probably ne’er be known to mortal man, but his 
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namé is emblazoned forever on the rolls of those 
immortals who have given up their lives for the love 
of men. 

In this very brief mention of the forests as con- 
nected with Indian and pioneer life it should be noted 
that notwithstanding their constant and continuous 
use there was no apparent destruction. It was only 
by contact with the commercialism of ‘civilization 
that forest destruction really began, first in the animal 
life of the forests on the invasion by the fur traders 
as the first pioneers, and second, in the destruction 
of the forests themselves, which began about the 
middle of the last century when the opening to market 
of vast tracts of the most beautiful pine forests the 
world has ever known was accompanied by the applica- 
tion of steam to our vast waterways. 

The attacks upon the animal life of the forests were 
probably almost continuous after the early beginning 
already mentioned, but for many years little was 
recorded thereof other than in the dollar columns 
of the dealers in furs; we do find that when this nation 
was new, in 1783 there were 2,000 people employed 
in the fur trade in the district which had its business 
center at Mackinac; as late as 1820 on Schooleraft’s 
map of Michigan the domain now known as ‘“‘Clover- 
land’”’ was labeled “Chippewa Indians,’’ and there 
are no indications that up to this time there had been 
any recognition of forest values other than in the wild 
life of the forests. 

As another illustration of the extent to which 
commercialism flourished on the life of the forests, 
the American Fur Company, with John Jacob Astor 
as its s head, in 1820 did a business at Mackinac amount- 
ing to $3,000,000 in a single year; “and thus, to the 
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forests of the Upper Peninsula and the tributary 
country, history should give credit for the founding 
of “The Astor millions,’ recently so potent in the 
financial and business world. ; 

It was not until 1840 that land surveys of the Upper 
Peninsula ‘were begun, and not until 1849 that they 
were finished. It was in the course of these surveys, in 
the forests of Marquette County, that necessity, 
proving itself the “mother of invention, brought forth 
the solar compass. It may be that the mineral history 
will claim credit for this event, but it was within our 
forests, even if the minerals did cause the magnetic 
compass to “‘strike,”’ that the solar compass became 
a necessity. = 

Upon the making of the land surveys the lands were 
placed upon the markets almost concurrently with 
the construction of the St. Mary’s canal and the 
coming of steam transportation upon the lakes, result- 
ing in the dawn of a period of great opportunity,— 
in the north, opportunity in the iron development 
of Marquette Range and the copper of “the Copper 
Country; while to the south came the lumbering 
of the forests along the rivers tributary to Green 
Bay. And there were men to grasp the opportunities, 
—big men, brave men, who endured many hardships, 
and have received only just rewards. 

To the pioneers of the country large credit is due, 
yet we are liable to judge them unjustly, from the 
viewpoint of the present rather than from that of 
their day. It is all too true that many great men 
have been and others still are subject to the same 
unjust methods of criticism. In discussing the merits 
of the pioneers it should be remembered -that the 
pioneering of America was a new experience, that 
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the pioneers had no previous parallel by which to judge; 
and therefore let us judge them from their own view- 
point and not from ours which has been quickened 
and illumined by an age of wonderful invention. 
If, in discussing the work of our pioneers we seem 
to be critical let it be remembered that the criticism 
is not intended to be in the way of condemnation, 
but as a warning by way of illustration to the people 
of the present and the future, in order that methods 
of conservation may be brought more rigidly into 
daily business life. If we were to condemn pioneers 
by judging them from our viewpoint, many wise men 
would be condemned to the historian’s dunce block. 
Thomas Jefferson, whose brilliancy and fame is not 
endangered by the criticism given to illustrate our 
point, as late as 1790 said that ‘‘not in a thousand 
years will this country be settled as far west as the 
Mississippi.” From our viewpoint the expression 
is astounding, but he was far from alone in the opinion 
of his time. 

As an illustration close at home let me cite an inci- 
dent in the history of Marquette County scarcely 
fifty years ago. The mails’ Were then carried from 
Green Bay to Marquette by dog sleds in winter and 
were very irregular and undependable. With a growing 
ambition the people took the matter in hand and 
secured from.the department at Washington an 
arrangement for a dog train weekly during the winter. 
Being somewhat elated at this success the Board of 
Supervisors of Marquette County passed a resolution 
expressing to the Department its appreciation, and 
hoping that the arrangement so happily consummated 
would continue for all time to come. From the view- 
point of today what would the enterprising city of 
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Marquette think of a weekly mail service by dog 
rains. 

And so as we consider briefly the effect of the lumber- 
ing era upon the forests of Michigan let us judge the 
operators by their environment, and mention the effects 
of their operations for the only true purpose of history, 
its effect upon the future. 

While some timber was manufactured into lumber 
prior to 1850, it was practically only for local use. 
A saw mill was built on the Menominee in 1832 and 
another in 1841, while one was built at Escanaba in 
1841, and one at Ontonagon in 1852, the latter having 
a capacity of only 5,000 feet per day, and all being 
insignificant affairs as compared with the mills that 
followed. 

With the opening of the surveyed lands to the 
market many was the happy race to the land office, 
then at the ‘‘Soo,”’ to make first entry of some choice 
tract of pine, and crafty and keen was the work and 
the skill employed in cruising for the best timber 
and then getting it entered before some competitor 
should learn thereof. -There are numerous examples 
of men who participated actively in and endured the 
hardships of that frontier life, who have more recently 
occupied seats in legislative halls of State and Nation 
and enjoyed the luxuries that great fortunes afford. 

In 1851 the N. Ludington Company, one of the 
great corporations of the Peninsula, was organized, 
and took over a mill that had been built at Flatrock 
(Escanaba) in 1844. In the succeeding decade the 
same company built a mill on the Menominee, and large 
mills were also built there by the Kirby-Carpenter 
Company, Ludington Wells and Van Schaick Company 
and New York Company, and among the incorporators 
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are the men we have referred to as having come later 
to conditions of affluence and positions of honor and 
great importance. 

As these men started in the new lumbering industry 
they believed the pine of this locality to be so extensive 
that it would never be exhausted, and yet, in the space 
of less than fifty years, the mills had so increased in 
number and capacity that the great bulk of the pine 
vanished, going to meet the demands of commerce, 
and through the various diverging lines of business 
and trade playing a prominent part in the construction 
of many fortunes, being diffused throughout nearly 
the whole expanse of the world. 

The possibilities of this occasion cannot compass the 
details of the fifty active years of pine lumbering in 
this Peninsula, in the various and varied branches of 
that industry; life in the logging camps where men 
toiled from dawn till dark, measuring their accom- 
plishments not by an eight-hour yard stick, but by 
the possibilities of their efforts, the monotony of 
which was broken by the incentive of competition, 
and wherein the evenings were enlivened with cards, 
story-telling, and dancing. The garb of the “shanty- 
boys’”’ would be a topic by itself, with mackinaws of 
most flashy hues, heavy spiked boots and chopped- 
off trousers. The cook and the cooking, -the river- 
driving, and the ‘‘drives’ that followed the coming 
down of the drive; each of these and many other 
branches of my topic form subjects for historical 
elaboration which I hope will find treatment in the 
system of historical research now being introduced 
through our schools, fostered by the Development 
Bureau of this Peninsula. 

Avoiding most of the detail, still, to illustrate the 
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magnitude of the lumbering operations a few figures’ 
I trust will be pardonable, as best showing the rise 
and the decadence of the pine lumber industry. I 
am unable to learn that data has ever been assembled 
to show the extent of the industry in the Peninsula 
or in any part thereof, though at some points quite 
complete record has been made by the boom com- 
panies of the logs floated down the various rivers. 

As Menominee River is the most prominent of 
the lumbéring streams, we will use it for illustration, 
with the suggestion that while a portion of its log 
product came from the Wisconsin side, at the same 
time large quantities of logs were handled by rail, 
of which no record seems obtainable. 

The Menominee River Boom Company has operated 
from 1868 to the present time and during that period 
has passed through its booms 10,808,749,178 feet of 
logs. The mind ean hardly appreciate the immensity 
of these figures. Taking another view, and placing 
a fair average value of $18 per thousand upon these 
logs we have a total value of $194,550,000 of the 
rough lumber product that has floated down this one 
river. One hundred, ninety-four million dollars is a 
large sum. It is to be hoped that this computation 
will be carried on until a fair estimate is made and 
recorded of all the pine that has been cut from the 
whole Peninsula. 

Lumbering on the Menominee reached its zenith 
in the year 1889, when 642 million feet cf logs passed 
through the booms, having a probable lumber value 
of $11,716,000; quite a harvest for one season from 
one river alone. Menominee was, at that time, the 
largest lumber port in the world, a historical fact 
placed to the credit of our forests. 
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Since that time there have been great changes in 
lumbering; transportation of logs by water has been 
largely supplanted by rail transportation; many con- 
servation features have been introduced in the opera- 
tions of both camps and mills, reducing what was an 
almost criminal waste to practically a negative 
quantity. 

In the beginning of lumbering only the best, we might 
say the cream of the timber was brought to the mills, 
and it was common to take only logs where 2, 3 or 4 
sixteen-foot logs would cut a thousand feet of lumber, 
leaving the rest to be wasted in the fires that often 
cleaned up the old ‘‘choppings’’ and created further 
great waste by spreading into the surrounding timber. 

As late as 1888, when the industry had almost 
reached its height, the logs that passed the Menominee 
booms averaged 192 feet each, or only alittle over 
five logs to the thousand, while this present year of 
1916 the average of the logs is 31 feet, or 32 logs per 
thousand feet of lumber. 

From this comparison you can imagine the great 
waste occasioned by the early methods: of logging,— 
and there is almost as great a change and saving in 
the methods of manufacture. In the days of pine 
lumbering no other timber was considered by the 
operators in pine as having any commercial value, 
but now that the pine has practically vanished, other 
varieties of timber are being manufactured, and by 
improved methods, and it has come to be recognized 
and conceded as a fact that there is as much wealth 
in the other timbers as there was in the pine. 

There is opportunity to say much on the improved 
methods of conservation and preservation of our 
forests, and of re-forestation, but I will pass that by, 
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and will offer just one illustration of. the change that 
has taken place, if not in the value, in the apprecia- 
tion of the value of our standing timber. About five 
years ago a certain holding of timber lands in ‘‘Clover- 
land’’ was sold on an estimate that the same contained 
135 million feet of timber. The purchaser has since 
manufactured therefrom 85 million feet, and an esti- 
mate, or measurement of the remaining timber, by 
modern methods, shows 200 million, or in other 
words, what was estimated five years ago at 135 million 
will actually cut 285 million, or more than double 
the amount figured as a basis of the sale. 

Although our pine has mostly gone, lumbering has 
not lost its prominence, and is destined to be with us 
for mafhy years yet to come. There are about 140 
lumber operators—individuals and corporations—with- 
in the limits of ‘‘Cloverland,’’ many of whom are 
operating on mammoth seales. I might name one 
concern which, last season, converted approximately 
forty million feet of mixed logs into nearly a million 
dollars worth of lumber, but accurate figures have 
not been assembled as to the amount or value of the 
product of the 140 operators. 

It would be interesting to know the extent and 
value of the forests still with us in this Peninsula, 
but again there seems to be no record or even estimate 
thereof. From the State Tax Commission we learn 
that at a recent date Dickinson County possessed 
175,000 acres, Iron County 366,000 acres and Gogebie 
County nearly 600,00 acres of valuable virgin* forests, 
but their work has not yet been completed in any of 
the other counties. It has been estimated that in 
Schooleraft County there still remains a billion feet 
of timber tributary to the mills at Manistique. 
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Twenty-five years ago when the large number of 
mills were harvesting the pine with the fury of a tem- 
pest the lumbermen came to believe that the industry 
would not endure beyond a future of 15 years, but of 
course, they only considered the pine as lumbering 
timber. 

A few days ago one prominent lumberman expressed 
the opinion that lumbering would remain. a promi- 
“nent factor among our industries for 25 or 30 years, 
while another expressed his opinion that in 30 years 
from now lumber manufacturing in this Peninsula 
will have diminished 50 per cent from its present 
magnitude. And thus is exhibited a violent con- 
trast between operations and opinions of the lumber- 
men of today and those of yesterday. 

And what will it profit us to consider these things 
if we do not apply them, and what will a fair applica- 
tion teach us? That from the first contact with the 
white man’s foot this ‘“‘Cloverland’’ of ours has been 
a land flowing with milk and honey. From the 
forests alone came first the fortunes of the Astors; 
from the forests of pine, lumber barons were created 
who have set their marks upon many other industries 
of. the country and upon various branches of the 
Government; while out of our hardwoods of today 
the progressive lumbermen are not only amassing 
fortunes, and in turn diverting them into the varied 
industries that assure this Peninsula a prosperous 
future, but they are devoting time, energy and intel- 
ligence to the promotion of those institutions that 
build us up and make our lives worth living. They 
are looking ahead, and are showing to us a beautiful 
picture of the “Cloverland’’ of the future, where 
as the forests gradually fade, the procession of agri- 
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culturists follow in the wake of the woodsman’s axe and 
convert the wilderness of stumps into gardens of 
roses, into fields bountifully laden with grain, and 
pastures peopled with live stock, so that, instead of 
the milk, of the past, in the future it will be cream, 
and the cream and honey will flow in continuous and 
ever increasing volume because of the bounteous 
production of our rich and varied soils, varied as are 
the timber harvests they have produced, but each 
in turn rich in the possibilities of their future products; 
fruits, grains and grasses in endless varieties; rich in 
the possibilities of ornamental and floral production 
that shall make the farms and homes of the future 
compare with the grandeur and beauty of the forests 
of the present and past. Agriculture will become a 
fitting and happy successor to the forests when the 
days of lumbering shall be past, but let us hope and 
trust that in all time to come choice remnants of our 
beloved forests will be preserved as natural pleasure 
resorts, to add variety to our scenic beauty, that 
shall attract in increasing succession the tourists that 
already are enjoying in large degree our trunk-line 
boulevards, and, not the least, as fitting mementos to 
future generations. 








BARRY COUNTY’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
WAR FOR DEMOCRACY 


By Hon. Puri T. COLGROVE 


HastTInGs 


yy the request came from Mr. Carton to 
prepare a paper for this occasion,' I did not 
hesitate to accept, although I must confess that it 
reached me at a time when other duties were most 
exacting. 

As a people we are beginning to feel that we are all 
soldiers and that obedience is one of the first requisites, 
and we accept many responsibilities that at one time 
we felt a reasonable excuse was sufficient to warrant 
our putting off. Almost every place in the State 
where I have been during the past few weeks, I have 
met our Mr. Carton, who, although in ill health, 
has been in the discharge of his official duty in a most 
acceptable manner. I have been impressed with the 
fact that he has exemplified the principle just enun- 
ciated, in the highest degree. Soon after the invita- 
tion reached me, I spent many hours in an examination 
of the various articles in the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, to ascertain just how well 
Barry County and the city of Hastings had been taken 
care of. To my very great pleasure and astonish- 
ment, I found that they had not only been well and ably 
represented and that our early history and develop- 
ment had been looked after by able hands, but that 
by comparison with neighboring counties we had no 
apologies to offer. 

To the Honorable Henry A. Goodyear, who came to 


1, Read at the midwinter meeting of the Michigan | eee and Historical Society, 
held at Hastings, January 22 and 23, 191¢ 
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Hastings in 1838 and who lived among. us so many 
years, and whose work and worth were so well known, 
we owe much for untiring zeal in the interests of 
the State Pioneer and Historical Society. At the 
first meeting of the Society held at Lansing, April 
22, 1874, Mr. Goodyear represented Barry County, 
and February 3, 1875 was elected its first Vice-presi- 
dent. As I look over the long list of delegates- who 
attended the first meeting, I think I am correct in the 
statement that but one now survives. The work of 
preserving a record of deeds performed, privations 
endured and conquests made by the heroic men and 
women who were the pioneers of our present civiliza- 
tion, and to rescue from oblivion their wonderful 
achievements, whose constructive labors in making 


this commonwealth what it is today, seems to me to - 


be without parallel in the history of the world, and to 
preserve such a record ought to be, and is, truly a 
labor of love. There may be times when we feel that 
this labor can be postponed or delegated to others 
less active in the busy affairs of today. I have a 
confident belief that if the men and women who in- 
dulge in this doetrine would spend a few evenings in 
reading some of the historic papers representing the 
heroie struggle and sacrifice of those who have made 
possible for us this “land of milk and honey,” they 
would not only be filled with a new inspiration and 
zeal, but would be quite ready to lay aside some of 
the other important things, to the end that they 
might make their contribution, little though it may be, 
towards preserving and giving perpetual life to the 
labor and work of the men and women who came 
into our State while yet a wilderness, with absolutely 
none of the privileges that we enjoy today. ‘There is 
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searcely a volume of the wonderful history of the 
pioneers of Michigan whose pages I have not scanned 
during the past few days and weeks. Many of these 
articles read like fiction. Dr. Wells, Basil King and 
a hundred and one authors who are filling our maga- 
zines and libraries with new and attractive books, 
cannot compare in interesting narratives with such 
contributions as Edwin Jerome gave.to this Society 
41 years ago. He writes ‘of the settlement of Saginaw 
in 1833. He was one of the men who surveyed the 
ground where both Saginaw and Bay City now stand, 
as well as the entire coast of Lake Huron. His story 
surpasses in beauty of diction almost any writer of the 
present day. Had it not been for the Michigan 
Pioneer and Historical Society and its wonderful 
labor, this contribution would have been lost. Mr. 
Jerome lived to see his home city the third in the 
State, both in population and wealth. From a govern- 
ment surveyor who spent nine successive days with his 
chronometer taking observations of the sun crossing 
the meridian to determine the latitude and longitude 
of the mouth of the Saginaw River, he became one of 
Michigan’s most honored citizens. . 

Mr. Charles D. Little, of Saginaw, whom I knew 
personally and well; has given to us the completed 
history of Mr. Harvey Williams, who came to Detroit 
in 1815 and built his blacksmith shop where the 
Pontchartrain Hotel now stands. He tells us how 
he purchased and set up the first stationary engine 
ever used in Michigan, and received from Mr. Williams’ 
own lips the story of Detroit from that early date, 
when he, Mr. Williams, pumped the water through 
a 3-inch pipe for the citizens of Detroit for the mag- 
nificent sum of $500 per year. Mr. Little gives to 
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us the history of how in the fall of 1842 Mr. Williams 
made a trip to Saginaw, bringing tons of supplies to 
the troops after an eight day struggle in the wilderness, 
fording rivers and following practically an impassable 
road. The Government troops at Saginaw were 
famishing and had been without food for two days. 

It is through the efforts of this organization that we 
have the permanent record of the building of the 
first sawmill in Saginaw, and in passing I might say 
that this city at one time was the largest manufacturer 
of lumber of any city on the face of the globe. 

I feel that I have spent too much time in the reading 
of these articles that surpass in interest the works of 
fiction today to devote myself consistently to the 
subject assigned me; the temptation is too sore to 
pass by unnoticed the wonderful article contributed 
to the Society by John D. Pierce, our first Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 1836. There is no 
one subject so close to the hearts of us all as our 
public school system. What a glorious recollection 
it is to know that our pioneers who built up this State, 
while poor in purse, had come to us from the best 
families of the East and brought with them an undying 
zeal to build even here among the trees and forests 
the school house. We often speak of our Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. How many of us 
know that Michigan was the first State in the Union 
to have a Superintendent of Publie Instruction? 
Mr. Pierce was appointed by Governor Mason in 
1836 and confirmed at the first meeting of the Legis- 
lature after we were admitted to statehood. What 
a fortunate thing it is that we started this great 
system right. Mr. Pierce did not rely upon his own 
ability, but immediately after he was appointed 
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he visited five of the eastern States, the presidents of 
“eolleges and the most advanced educators of the time- 
Before he made his report, which as a matter of fact, 
is the foundation of our magnificent school system, 
he had spent many weeks and months in making the 
circuit of practically all of the eastern States whose 
colleges and institutions of learning had become 
recognized. The great University at Ann Arbor, 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest universities 
of all time, we owe in a very large degree to the first 
Superintendent. It seems almost incredible that as 
early as 1838 there were extant a half dozen organiza- 
tions or societies all asking the Legislature for a 
franchise recognizing them as a university founded 
by the State, with authority to confer degrees. Mr. 
Pierce stood for one central State university. At 
the first session he lacked one vote of making this 
plan a law. He immediately took up with every 
university extant this most important question. Every 
known edueator in the land was appealed to and asked 
to state his position as to whether Michigan should 
start with one great central university, or whether 
the plan of many small universities scattered about 
the State, should be adopted. Fortunate for us, 
indeed, that the great educators of that day were 
agreed upon this subject! The University at Ann 
Arbor tells the story. Mr. Pierce’s struggle, however, 
did not end here. Forty-eight thousand acres had 
been set aside to establish a university. The lands 
were to be selected from any part of the State. We 
had plenty of land in those days. Mr. Pierce, to his 
dismay, found however, that the committee on build- 
ings were about to adopt a plan of a Connecticut 
architect which would cost the State to construct, 
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in round numbers, half a billion dollars. In other 
words, our entire appropriation would have gone into 
a building, with nothing to maintain a university. 
This struggle was long and bitter, but again our 
first Superintendent of Publie Instruction won out. 
What a contribution is this wonderful article setting 
forth this historical struggle! Is it worth while to do 
our part in perpetuating these records? 

I suggested in the beginning of this address that I 
was proud of the contributions giving the early history 
and struggles of the pioneers of Barry County. I 
have read with profound admiration an article con- 
tributed by the Honorable James A. Sweezy, who has 
given to us a complete history of fhe Bar of Barry 
County. No one could have contributed such an 
article so well as James A. Sweezy. He tells us of 
the history of every lawyer from the first attorney 
who came here in the year 1840. . The history is com- 
plete for fifty years following. With the exception 
of a very few, it was my privilege to know these men 
and how true Mr. Sweezy has been in his delineation 
of character. 

Leaving my own profession I have turned my atten- 
tion to the churches to see whether they. have been 
properly cared for.. I have read the article contributed 
by the Honorable Daniel Striker, Secretary of State 
at one time, and who | think still has the honor of 
being the only man from Barry County to enjoy the 
distinction of being an official of the great State of 
Michigan. I think it is safe to say that Mr. Striker 
must have spent many months in the preparation 
of the article entitled, ‘‘The History of the Methodist 
Chureh in Barry County for 50 Years.’ It is not 
only a history of the Church, but it is the history of 
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the men who built the foundation very largely for the 
county in which we live. I have read this article 
more than once. In the midst of its reading I stopped 
and asked many questions. For instance, I would 
read of a quarterly meeting held at the Holmes Church 
in Woodland, adjourning to meet for the next quar- 
terly meeting at a school house in Yankee Springs, 
a distance of perhaps 30 miles, no roads, few bridges. 
Think of these families traveling this distance in ox 
earts and on foot over almost impassable roads, and 
yet when the roll was called, the answer was invariably, 
‘“‘Here.”’” I read many times the annual report of the 
treasurer. The amount that they were able to raise 
to support the minister and his family rarely reached 
$150 a year, and was often less than $100. It is 
almost pathetic to review these early proceedings. 
Mr. Mudge and Mr. Barnum, who were then active 
and practically the backbone of the church during 
those days, became in after years what we commonly 
understood as well-to-do, even wealthy, farmers. 
In those days, however, while they had plenty of 
land, like all the rest, they were lacking in cash. I 
have read with profound interest the contribution 
of Mrs. Hoyt, a daughter of Yankee Lewis. I am 
told that this is the anniversary of her coming to the 
city of Hastings, 68 years ago, -a bride. As I have 
read her contribution, making permanent the history 
of Yankee Springs, I am lost in admiration. Lewis 
Cass was twice the guest of her father in the little 
hotel in Yankee Springs. Nothing remains now to 
tell the story of this once wonderful and historical 
spot in Barry County. I never pass this deserted 
place but what I think of Zachariah Chandler and 
Lewis Cass the guests of its proprietor at various 
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times. Mrs. Hoyt tells us of an incident when Barry 
County celebrated for the first time July Fourth. 
For each State that had been admitted into the 
Union a young lady had been selected, dressed.in white, 
all wearing sashes of red, white and blue, and each 
lady honored with a yoke of oxen and a wagon or 
cart, forming a most wonderful procession. Many 
of the older citizens of Barry County have referred 
with pride to the fact that they or their fathers were 
present at this celebration. Surely we are indebted 
to Mrs. Hoyt for this wonderful contribution. 

I have read with interest also the article written 
by Mr. Cherry of Johnstown, who indeed represented 
Barry County at the first meeting ever held by this 
Society. Indeed, I find that every township, city 
and village has been faithfully represented and its 
early history recorded. 

Many of the early writers who have made contri- 
butions to this Society often expressed a regret that 
so many years had elapsed before recording events 
which had become but mere memories. This county, 
I think, has never failed to do its duty and its full 
duty in every great emergency. I have searched in 
vain to finda satisfactory record of the contribution 
we made in the great struggle during the sixty’s, 
or the Givil War. It is true our history has been 
preserved like every other country, and in the records 


of the State by research we can find most of the things 


desired. It occurred to me that Barry County’s 
contribution to the Great War coufd be compiled 
better now than perhaps at any future day. The 
record is so glorious that although I cannot hope in 
the time assigned me to complete the story of its 
contribution, it is my desire to attach to this paper 
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schedules giving facts and figures of our various 
activities that may be of interest in the years to come. 

Many of our boys on return from “Over There’ 
or homeward bound, say that they have noticed about 
halfway a change in the atmosphere, and that they 
have the feeling that must have inspired our Pilgrim 
Fathers when they sighted land. I often feel that 
it must be a wonderful experience for our boys return- 
ing westward on the great ships plowing the Atlantic. 
Someone has said that ‘‘Going eastward is like going 
back to beginnings, the things lived, the things over 
and done with. That going westward, all is hope. 
It is the lifting of the hands, the straining of the power 
to achieve, the yearning of the inner man. The thing 
that is finished is left behind and the thing to wrestle 
with is in the front.’’ The very sun goes before one 
with a gesture of beckoning, on to work, on to self 
denial, on to triumph and success, and we never see 
it set but with the feeling that it has a promise of 
a tomorrow. This is America. It is Roosevelt’s 
America—Single Track Americanism. There are many 
conceptions of what a true and lasting memorial to 
our Soldier dead should be. Let me give you a few 
I have gleaned from the press. 

“Shafts of marble and granite, the names of our 
soldier-dead thereon; stately edifices raised to their 
memory; their names and deeds carved on tablets of 
copper, silver and gold—these are our feeble attempts 
to honor them to whom every earthly homage is due. 

“These memorials shall again and again quicken 
our gratitude, our love, our adoration of their supreme 
service to us and to mankind for the ages to come.” 
‘Again: 

--““The day will dawn when a more highly developed 
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race of men will turn back the pages of history, will 
read of the Marne, of Chateau-Thierry, of the battle- 
fields where Liberty threw down the gage of death to 
Kultur, and those better and wiser men of that future 
era will say: ‘Here was the real turning point in 
the history of the world.’ To these who fought with 
never a thought of self; to them who here eagerly 
laid down their lives that the Freedom of Man should 
not perish from the earth, we owe the peace, safety 
and happiness of the world.”’ 

‘‘We men and women of today have prided our- 
selves on our patriotism. We have invested in Liberty 
Bonds, the safest investment on earth, with absolutely 
certain and good returns. We have worked in ship- 


yard and factory providing the means of battle for © 


our soldiers, for all of which we received more than 
ample and ordinary pay.” 

‘“‘We have knitted, stitched, sewed, gathered and 
distributed and talked much, not omitting to speak 
frequently of our indubitable and magnificent patrio- 
tism. 

‘‘We invested much. We gave little. Wesuffered 
some inconvenience, economic and otherwise. We 
did not fail to complain bitterly of this. It was our 
patriotic duty to complain! Why should we suffer 
here at home, surrounded by American plenty, Ameri- 
can institutions, American patriotism, and thousands 


of miles removed from the dangers of the battlefields?”’ — 


They who fought and gladly offered themselves 
unto death were not even conscious of their patriotism. 
Their only thought, the consuming fire of their souls, 
was to make every nerve, every ounce of muscle and 
every drop of blood count to the uttermost before 
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eternal darkness closed about all things earthly for 
them. 

So they fought and died. While yet living they 
were too modest to speak of their patriotism and were 
abashed to hear others speak of their deeds. 

“Thousands strong, our own boys, our soldiers, 
saviors of our fireside peace and enduring happiness, 
they march today in the peaceful fields of light beyond. 
But they beckon and call ever to us: Follow, follow, 
carry on! Give yourself to mankind! Serve to the 
uttermost! Live and strive today for the good of 
humanity, for tomorrow ye also shall join our throng!”’ 

How shall we truly memorialize them? What would 
_ they most care to have us do or say? What less have 
they the right to wish for or ask of us than that we, 
the living, should count our lives, as they did, a gift 
from mankind to be given back again in self sacrifice 
unwavering to the end? 

Their deeds, by which they gave all, are the founda- 
tion, solid and secure, of enduring peace on earth, 
justice among men. But we who must build the 
superstructure shall build truly and well only by the 
one law and rule of that ideal and spirit with which 
they fought and died. “‘And such a structure, builded 
by us in perfect spiritual kinship to them, can be the 
only true memorial to our loved and honored.”’ 

“They offered and gave all. We shall stand con- 
demned and ashamed in the presence of that vast 
assembly of martyrs of Freedom and Justice if we 
fail to catch their vision and spirit and enshrine it 
at the very heart of life.’ 

While we wait patiently for a more suitable expres- 
sion of a people’s gratitude which may perhaps be 
expressed in granite and bronze as shall hereafter 
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be determined, is it not nevertheless most appropriate 
that now and at this, the first after-the-war meeting 
of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, to 
put into enduring form so far as is possible, the work 
and labor of the great army of willing soldiers who were 
in the trenches at home and who were not permitted 
to share with our boys in their noble sacrifices and 
heroic struggles in Flanders fields? The heroic services 
of the women of Barry County, aided and assisted by 
the loyal men, will ever remain one of the bright 
pages in the history of Barry County. For the 
schedules hereto annexed I am under lasting gratitude 
to Mrs. Jason McElwain, Mrs. W. M. Stebbins, 
Mr. W. N. Chidester, Mr. Kellar Stem and Mr. 
Morris Lambie. " 


Rep Cross 
Over Seas 
Miss Stella Parrett, a Red Cross nurse. 
Miss Nonna Michael and Miss Amber Cruse are 
also Red Cross nurses in this country. 


BARRY COUNTY CHAPTER 
Organized May 20, 1917. 
Officers 1917 and 1918. 

Chairman, Geo. R. Hyde 

Vice Chairman, Mrs. Jason EK. MeElwain 

Secretary, Kellar Stem 

Treasurer, H. G. Hayes 

Headquarters, Hastings, Michigan. 


Branch Organization: 


One in each of the 16 townships, these being in 
reality a replica of the Chapter, with similar officers 
and committees. 
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Each township also has a Director, who is the 
highest Red Cross authority in his respective township. 

Branch organizations have several auxiliaries or 
sewing clubs working under their supervision. Nearly 
100 of these clubs have worked diligently at sewing 
and knitting for nearly two years. Twelve hundred 
women are included in the above. 


Data 1917-1918. 


Membership............. 8,000 yearly 
paneer eS $45,277.50- 
Disbursements........... 42,510.98 


Shipments 1917-1918. 

Manufactured and shipped the following: 

Garments, 19,379. 

This ineludes hospital garments and supplies, also 
refugees’ clothing, viz. pajamas, day shirts, bed 
shirts, dress skirts, petticoats, dresses, boys’ - suits, 
sheets, pillow cases, underwear, convalescent’s robes, 
ete. 

Knitting 5,301: 

Wristlets, sweaters, socks, helmets and mufflers. 
Surgical dressings, 28,935. 

In addition to the above shipments, the Chapter 
has twice cooperated with the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, in the collection of used clothing 
of all kinds, for suffering Belgians. 

Results: 

Cases 44. No. garments, 12,235. Weight, 10,465. 

Cooperating with the War Industries Board in 
the conservation plans, several hundred pounds of 
tin foil were collected and shipped for retinning. 

Also four tons of nut shells and fruit pits were 
collected and shipped for use in the manufacture 
of carbon for gas masks. 
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Christmas Parcels: 

To relieve the postoffice employees of the Christmas 
congestion, Chapters were requested by the Govern- 
ment to inspect and ship all boxes to boys overseas. 
There were 228 shipped from Barry County. Cooper- 
ation with the Government is the slogan of the Red Cross. 


Canteen: 

Very little along this line has been necessary owing 
to the location of the County geographically,—no 
troop trains passing this way. All drafted and 
enlisted men were given some courtesy in the way of 
& supper, confectionery or an evening at the vaudette. 


Home Service: 

Very extensive work has been done under this head, 
which is the care of soldiers’ families, until ‘““he comes 
home.’’ Over a hundred cases have already been 
under investigation. 

In no county can the Red Cross spirit exceed that 
which exists in Barry, viz. the spirit of willing sacrifice 
and splendid cooperation. Their splendid loyalty 
to the organization has made the above a possibility. 

The county takes pride in the fact that its immense 
business has been carried on with a very small overhead 
expense. The volunteer spirit has predominated. 
There is only one paid employee. The enormous 
correspondence has been carried on by volunteer 
stenographiec service. Lights are donated, and for 
the first year and a half telephone rental, janitor 
service, office rent, etc. were also a donation. Office 
and work room furnishings are a loan for the period 
of the war. 

What a record! Should not these facts, this history 
of self denial and untiring zeal be made a permanent 
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record? All Barry County may well be proud. That 
it will serve as an inspiration to future generations, 
I doubt not. After all, we are but pioneers. Those 
who shall come after us in a hundred years hence 
will marvel at our crude methods, but they will find 
a history of devotion to country rarely equalled. 


LIBERTY LOANS 
—_— 
No. of 
Township Subscribers Quota Subscriptions 
FIRST LOAN 
(Only the totals are available) 
1,099 $287 ,916 $351 ,200 


SECOND LOAN 
(Barry County’s quota was $352,230 or $587 ,050) 


No. of 
Township Subscribers Quota Subscriptions 
MRE i. 9 és $26 ,975 $27 , 700 
EE ae 26 ,070 21,100 
MR a cea as 33 ,475 41,700 
OCI RERE IN: GREE EG ER 36 ,080 26 ,500 
IRE TESA Sere are 59,768 76,850 
Hastings: Twp........... 26 ,097 26 , 900 
ESE ees eearcteare nee 22 , 564 22 ,550 
Mee oe 30, 220 41,500 
pa Pe a Re 26 ,887 22,750 
Maple Grove........... 32,791 15,650 
eS ae 19 ,429 13,700 
RUIN. oo cs ccxks ns 35,102 42,250 
Se SPS 21,203 11,500 
‘Thhemmneeles. 5. bs Le 43 ,071 38 ,350 
Le a eee 50,539 54,500 
Yankee Springs......... 11,055 7,350 
Hastings City........... 87 ,261 230, 150 


2,700. $721,000 
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Third Loan (County’s quota $347,640) 


399 


No. of 

Township Subscribers Quota Subscriptions 
Ms 6 ek ee ov ae $15 ,892 $16 , 900 
Or nar 15,359 17,150 
SO ae ee een 19,722 31,900 
Sis ao, ck ons 21,956 25,150 
ES cs. ch ss 35,212 56 ,850 
Hastings Twp. ......... 15 ,669 19 ,600 
| CERES Sacer terete 13,329 17 ,050 
SS Sn aoe aerate 17 ,804 22 ,050 
SUIT co cae 15,840 18 ,050 
Maple Grove........... 19,318 20 ,950 
Qrammevillé: ............ 11,446 15,250 
Prairieville; ............ 20 ,692 23 ,400 
RES See outer a etaas 12,492 13 ,950 
Sewanee, oe 25 ,271 39 ,650 
Woodland: ........... 6. 29 ,775 50 ,550 
Yankee Springs......... 6,454 6,700 
Hastings City........... 51,409 88 , 200 

2,448 $483 , 350 

Fourth Loan (County’s quota, $638,000) 
No. of 

Township Subscribers Quota Subscriptions 
RS ae Spe aaa ae $24 ,650 
en aR Bet ae Perr 27 ,850 
MN a oG See ceca ks > 40 ,950 
RMI sy oo so aio'alaie 23 ,950 
SS ne 81,550 
Hastings: Twp... ...... 5-7 24,100 
Sy co oa tax side ee 25 ,000 
a a Be hear 31,350 
Se ie 24 ,450 
Maple Grove........... 29 ,750 
Orangeville............. 19 ,350 
Preapeaweile:, .. 2. css 44 ,500 
RENE, SRR NY Ss 15,750 
Tresmaewe... 3... oe ee. 63°,650 
Woodland: .......41.... 64 , 200 
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No. of 
Township Subscribers Quota Subscriptions 


Yankee Springs......... $5 , 850 


Hastings City 193 ,900 
Other sources. .......... 11,350 


Risk caer es . $752,150 


(In the Fourth Loan, quotas were not issued to the 
townships, as the campaign was conducted on the 
individual volunteer plan). 

Regarding Barry County’s quota for the Second 
Loan, I have only recently been informed by Mr. 
Fenton, Federal Reserve Director of Sales for Michigan, 
that there were two quotas assigned, of which the 
minimum was $352,230, while the quota assigned to 
this county at the time of the campaign was $587,050, 
the maximum quota, and I was assured that there 
was to beno minimum. Based on the smaller amount, 
our over-subseription for that loan would be over 
100 per cent, instead of 23 per cent; but even taking 
the larger quota we passed all other counties in the 
State in the amount of our over-subseription. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. N. CHIDESTER, 
Chairman Barry County 
Liberty Loan Committee. 


January 7, 1919. 
Mr. P. T. Colgrove, 
Hastings, Mich. 
My dear Mr. Colgrove: 
Replying to your favor of the 6th asking for informa- 
tion relative to the War Savings Stamp program. 
Permit me to state that there is very little to write 
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regarding this matter. The State Quota Committee 
requested us to raise $377,360 maturity value. It 
having been explained to the citizens of Barry County 
that this amount was expected ofj them in’. Thrift 
Stamps and War Savings Certificates, they i immediately 
proceeded to comply with the request which] is in 
accordance with their practice in patriotic “duties of 
this sort. : 

I am pleased to be able to advise you that the full 
quota for the year 1918 has been paid in cash through 
the various post-offices and banks of this county. 

Personally, I do not claim or desire any great amount 
of credit for this work. Mr. John Dawson is really 
entitled to the larger measure of credit owing to the 
fact that he immediately proceeded to inaugurate a 
vigorous campaign through the rural post-offices 
long before I was appointed County Chairman, and in 
consequence of the splendid start that Mr. Dawson 
had, it was a small matter indeed to complete the quota. 

A recent communication from Mr. Hubbard, State 
Director of the War Savings propaganda, would 
indicate that Barry County was the only one in the 
State which had raised its quota. 

Very truly yours, 
KELLER STEM. 


WAR WORK DONE BY THE EMILY VIRGINIA MASON CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION WITH 
THE COOPERATION OF THE PEOPLE OF 
HASTINGS AND BARRY COUNTY 


Voted sponsorship of Barry County men in service. 
Decorated all County Registrants with badges and 
passed out copies of President’s War Proclamation, 
June 5, 1917. Decorated cars and joined in seeing 
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away first contingent of soldiers from the county. 
Wrote over 1,100 letters to men in service. Made 
an historical and war record of the soldiers and sailors 
from Barry County. Sent over 300 knitted garments 
and 60 comfort kits to individual Barry County boys. 
Mailed about 250 packages of magazines to our boys 
over-seas. Sent 30 joke books to hospitals. 

Cooperated with Woman’s Division Council National 
Defense in having vacant land planted and in effecting 
exchange of seeds and plants in the spring of 1917. 

In 1917 adopted two French orphans, Emile and 
Leontine Bonzae of Solignaec in the Department de 
la Haute Loire. Renewed the support of these 
children for this year and.sent them a Christmas 
gift of $10, making $157 sent to them. 

Under Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Anderson 
2,441 garments have been sent to the children of 
devastated France, on which the postage and express 
has been $35. The sum of $50 in money has been 
sent to Relief Societies in France. One hundred 
sets of patterns have been given out in the county. 
A branch of this work has been started in Nashville, 
25 organizations and many individuals in Barry County 
have been interested in the work of sewing for French 
children. Funds have been supplied through small 
contributions and through the salvage sale held in 
October at which time $216 was raised. Sixty 
glasses of jelly have been sent to Camp Custer. Forty- 
eight glasses were sent to New York, also knitted 
articles for wounded Michigan men. Contributed 
to hot chocolate fund at Selfridge Field and to mending 
hut at Camp Custer. Sent 16 knitted garments to 
the U. S. S. Paul Jones. | 

Contributed $25 toward amount of 4th Liberty 
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Loan taken by the National Society D. A. R. and voted 

$15 more. Contributed $30 to Red Cross Fund and 

made an equipment for one patient at a cost of $25. 

Assisted with Red Cross sewing and in surgical dressing. 
Gave 175 garments for Belgian relief. - 


THE BOYS WHO SERVED 


Number of men in service from Barry County. 
Approximately 600 men were in the service and 
about 250 saw over-seas service. 


List of Casualties: 
Lieutenant Reuben Paschal, in action 
Lieutenant Lawrence Bauer, in accident two days 

after war closed 

Leo Miller, Middleville, in action 
Harold Powers, Nashville, disease 
Clare Harvey, Nashville 
John A. Dodds, born in Hastings, disease 
Clarence A. Euper, Woodland, disease 
Howard John Moulton, Freeport, disease 
Grover Madison Lancaster, disease 
Montford M. Baggerley, Assyria, disease 
Orville Stocking 
Merle Hinckley, Nashville 


Known Wounded: 
Sergeant Orlie Bishop. 
Arthur Gallup 
Sergeant Harry Brown 
William Fifield 
Oscar Kuempel 
Ezra Townsend . 
Edwin Loop 
Hobart Thomas 
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James W. Gross 
Burdette Swartout 
Kendall Merlau 
Charles Vandenburg 
Earl Benner 

Ross Garlinger 
Ernest Collins 

Fred Stafford 

Floyd Miller (Lost a leg) 
Smith Sherman 
Densmore Babcock 


Gassed: 
Elwood Battin 
Henry Eggleston 
Karl- Wood 


Discharged because of Sickness contracted in Camp: 
Gale Saunders, Hastings 
Andrew Thomas, Woodland, lost power of speech. 


LIST OF OFFICERS FROM BARRY COUNTY 


Brigadier-general A. D. Kniskern 
Commander George Rock 
Commander James Ackerson 
Lieutenant Colonel Gladeon Barnes 
' Lieutenant Colonel Emil Tyden 
* Major Homer Washburn 
> Major S. M. Fowler 
+ Sergeant Major George Bessmer 
i Sergeant Major Sherman Clark 
Captain Clayton Schray 
» Captain E. M. Dodds 
Captain Phil Kniskern 
Captain George W. MacKay 
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Lieutenant Walter Phelps 
*Lieutenant Lawrence Bauer 
Lieutenant Leo Wing 
*Lieutenant Reuben Paschal 
Lieutenant Robert S. Marshall 
Lieutenant Walter Harper 
Lieutenant Curtis Bottum 
Lieutenant David Goodyear 
Lieutenant Philo Otis 
Lieutenant (Dr.) W. A. Singleton. 


The list of non-commissioned officers is a long one 
but their names I am unable to obtain with certainty. 

Proud as we are of every department of service 
representing war activities in Barry County, during 
these days of stress and anxiety, we should not over- 
look the Barry County Loyalty League. Contribu- 
tions whieh have been made to this organization, 
large indeed, as will be shown by the figures, have 
been made most cheerfully, and as I am told by the 
treasurer, Mr. Lambie, absolutely without complaint 
and always with a spirit of patriotic devotion. This 
large sum has been given with the knowledge that it 
is not to come back or any part of it. Unlike the 
War Stamps and Liberty Bonds, whieh are not only 
safe but the best of investments, the monthly pledges 
to the Barry County Loyalty League represent 
in each instance the true measure of devotion of the 
giver to his country and the trying needs of the hour. 
The treasurer advises me that they have paid and 
accepted all quotas assigned to Barry County by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Red Cross 
and the Michigan Patriotic Fund; that they are in 
position to pay all demands. These pledges will 
continue until January 1, 1920, and at that time they 
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will not only cease, but we will have a record unsur- 
passed by any county in Michigan. As I recall it, 
Lenawee and Barry Counties were the first to estab- 
lish what is called the War Chest Fund. 

The treasurer has furnished me the following, 
which will not fail to be of interest. 


ORGANIZATION 


At a meeting held at Hastings, November, 1917, 
by the Directors of the several townships, villages and 
cities of Barry County, the present organization, 
known as the Barry County Loyalty League, was 
formed. “af 

The purpose of this organization is to sustain the 
War Work of the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. and to 
aid the American Soldiers and Sailors, ete. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Each person contributing to the League not less 
than 25 cents per month thereby becomes a member. 

The first drive for members in November, 1917, 
showed 2,500 contributing at the rate of $30,000 per 
year. 

The second drive, May 1, 1918, showed an increase 
of 3,500 members, making a total contribution to the 
War Work Fund of $60,000 per year, and a total 
membership of 6,000. 

All pledges payable monthly in advance. This 
organization automatically goes out of existence Jan. 
1, 1920. All pledges are made to that date. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The following Executive Committee of seven mem- 

bers was elected by the Directors November 1, 1917. 

EK. E. Faulkner, Delton 

L. W. Feighner, Nashville 

Dr. C. 8. MeIntyre, Woodland 

W. R. Harper, Middleville 

M. L. Cook, Hastings 

A. E. Johnson, Hastings 

M. A. Lambie, Hastings 


The following officers were chosen: 
M. L. Cook, President 
L. W. Feighner, Vice-president 
A. E. Johnson, Secretary 
M. A. Lambie, Treasurer 
Mrs. Nora Heath, Assistant Treasurer. 

The officers of the League have served entirely 
without compensation with the exception of Mrs. 
Heath, who has acted as collector and bookkeeper 
and has devoted her whole time. 

The following township collectors were appointed 
to aid the Treasurer in the collection of funds in the 
several townships: 


ee) F. E. Schroder, Assyria Center 

Baltimore........Leonard Oswald, Dowling 

|. Ae ones: EK. E. Faulkner, succeeded by J. D. Sedg- 
wick, Delton 

CRG os oo eo J. G. Carpenter, Carlton Center 

Castleton.........David Kunz, sueceeded by Miss Edith 


Fleming, Nashville 
Hastings eigcsa .Mrs. Nora Heath, Hastings, Asst. Treas. 


Hope. . -..... Arthur Patton, Cloverdale 

Irving ee ate yf L. R. Wolcott, Freeport 

ae EK. E. Warner, Irving 

Johnstown........W. R. Grayburn, Lacey & C. R. Tungate, 
Banfield 

Maple Grove... .. Ora D. Condon, succeeded by Miss Edith 


Fleming, Nashville 
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Orangeville. ......Philip Merlau, Delton R. F. D. 

Prairieville Marshall Hughes, Prairieville Village 
A. G. Hathaway 

Thornapple G. D. Whitmore, Middleville 

Woodland Lawrence Faul, Woodland 

Yankee Springs... . Mark Ritchie, Bowens Mills 

City of Hastings... Mrs. Nora Heath, Assistant Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS JAN. 1, 1919 
Receipts January 1, 1918 to January 1, 1919 


By Membership Dues: 


Assyria Township......... $2,066 34 
Baltimore Township....... 1,794 04 
Barry Township 2,412 95 
Carlton Township 2,170 02 
Castleton Township 6,462 83 
Hastings Township 1,726 77 
Hope Township 1,460 48 
Irving Township.......... 2,319 86 
Johnstown Township 1,986 27 
Maple Grove Township.... 2,069 74 
Orangeville, ae ae 
Prairieville Township...... 3,212 95 
Rutland Township. . -. 1,561 42 
Thornapple Township. . 3,596 49 
Woodland Township 5,141 72 
Yankee Springs Township. . 454 75 
City of Hastings.......... 12,327 90 
—— $52,349 36 
Contributions 758 05 
Junior Loyalty League, school children. . . 960 29 


Total receipts to January 1, 1919 $54 ,067 70 


DISBURSEMENTS 


To Administrative Expenditures: 


Salary and Wages......... $636 62 
Postage, printing and sta- 


Telephone and telegraph. . . 18 55 
Miscellaneous............. 165 78 


$1,965 30 
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To Expenditures for Relief: 


$26 ,343 00 

6,500 00 

5,000 00 
350 00 $38,193 00 





$40,158 30 
Total cash on hand January 1, 1919.... 13,909 40 


$54 ,067 70 


M. A. Lambie, Treasurer. 


As I read the wonderful and proud record of Barry 
County’s activity in this, the greatest of all the world’s 
wars, the last heroic struggle to make men free where- 
ever the sun shines, may we not recall the words of 
our own Eddie Guest: 


MAN AND LATHE 


I’m standing at my lathe all day 
And this is what I hear it say: 
“The best of you, the best of me 
Are needed now across the sea. - 
We do not hear the cannon roar,— 
No aeroplane comes sailing o’er 

Our heads, and yet from day to day 
We too, are soldiers in the fray. 


“Oh, hand that guides me now, be true, 
A mighty task is mine to do. 

‘Tis time to shape and cut the steel, 
With every turning of my wheel. 

I’m building for that better day 

When tyranny shall pass away. 

Speed up! Speed up! This thing I make 
May save a thousand lives at stake.” 
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I whisper to my lathe: “Be strong, 
We toil today to right a wrong. 

Some of us march to fife and drum, 
My music is your busy hum, 

And this is the hymn you sing to me, 
Always, ‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee’, 
This very day, this very hour 

We'll serve the flag with all our power. 


“Oh lathe of mine, across the sea 
They need the work of you and me! 
They will be fine if we be true, 
They’ll hold the line if we but do 
This task that now to us is set, 

Let’s keep the faith and not forget! 
Speed up! Speed up! Across the sea 
Our soldiers wait on you and me.”’ 


As I look at the work-you have accomplished, I feel 
that every man and woman in Barry County was 
inspired by these words. 


How fittingly the same author writes a closing 
thought for this paper, showing the result of our 
long struggle and days of anxiety and suffering. Has 
our contribution been worth while? Listen. 


THE CHANGED PRUSSIAN 
He isn’t jolting women off the side- 
walks any more, 
His chest’s a trifle flatter than it’s 
ever been before. 
There are smiles upon the faces of the 
humbler folks he’s kicked, 
And the world is feeling better now the 
Prussian knows he’s licked. 


His head is much deflated since we’ve 
brought him to his milk. 

He isn’t loudly bragging that he’s of 
the royal ilk. 

He’s willing now to listen to what 
others have to say, 

And the Prussian isn’t strutting in his 
high and mighty way. 
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He’s dodging priyate soldiers that for 
years he has abused, 

He is taking off forever that old 
clanking sword he’s used. 

Oh, the time was he imagined all the world 
to him must bow, 

But the Prussian’s had his lesson, and 
he’s very humble now. 


It’s a very different Prussian that 
men look upon today 

Than the one that used to jostle other 
people from his way. 

Do not fear him, little children, without 
hitching he will stand, 

Since the Allied boys have tamed him, he 
will eat out of your hand. 





This is but a part of our compensation. 








SOME PLACE NAMES IN THE UPPER PENINSULA 
OF MICHIGAN AND ELSEWHERE 


By Wi.uram F. Gaanieur, 8. J. 


Sau.t Ste. Marie 


‘THE PURPOSE of this commentary is to call 

attention to certain (as I believe) incorrect 
origins of place-names in Chapter 22, Vol. II, of the 
late lamented Edwin O. Wood’s valuable contribution 
to the history of the Upper Peninsula, entitled Historic 
Mackinac. 

Doubtless some of these errors are due to lack of 
opportunity for close investigation, and hence to 
recourse to an a priori decision as to what the name 
should mean philologically, with a danger of misecon- 
struing the components of the word or of otherwise 
being deceived. 5 

AuGonquin. I shall merely add that the Algonquins 
eall themselves Omamini-wininiwag, the meaning of 
which I do not know, and also (those around Lake 
Nipissing at least) Otishkwagamig, i. e., ‘‘those of the 
last lake,’’ or “‘those at the end of the lake.”’ 

BEAVER IsLaNps. Amikokendad should be (Indians 
call it thus, and so does Bishop Baraga) A mikokenda, 
“The home of the beavers.’”’ Although the word is 
composed clearly enough of amik (beaver) and endad 
(his home), still, in composition becoming a single word 
or a name (especially a proper name), the last conso- 
nant is dropped. 

CaNnaDIAN. Monyia-Wininit. It is a_ corruption 
of Montreal (French) pronounced approximately ‘“‘Mon- 
grayal;’’ and as there is neither the letter ‘‘r’’ nor 
“in the Algie tongue, it becomes Monian or Monia; 


(412) 
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nine is ‘‘man.’’ Usually, in the United States especially 
they use the older and better word for a Frenchman 
(France or Prov. Quebec). Wemitigozh, “‘man of the 
wooden boat.” 

Carp River. It should be Nikik-onigami, that is, 
“Otter Portage.” ; 

Cuicaco. In Indian, Chicagong, “place «of the 
skunk.’ There is another form to be found oceasion- 
ally, in some old writers, and once in a while heard 
from very old Indians, viz: Chicagomenang, or Chica- 
gomena; meaning practically the same as Chicagong. 
This does away with the futile efforts of certain 
writers to derive the name from Chicago-winzh, or 
‘“‘place of the wild onion,’—the more so as the wild 
onion is called Maminigabawi,—and the common 
table onion Chicagowinzh, or ‘‘skunk vegetable,” 
on account of the strong odor. 

CuipPpewa. A sandy point four miles from Little 
Traverse Bay. Bitobeygonge should be Bitobigong, the 
name used (with kitchi, great) for Grand Marais, 
both in Michigan (U. P.) and in Minnesota. The 
translation is correct, though the ong being locative, 
the name is Bitobig or Kitchi-bitobig. 

CriocHEe Isuanp. ‘“‘La eloche,”’ in French, —I will 
merely add, supposed to be Nanabosho’s Kettle. 
Assin medweweg, not Madweweg, is an Ottawa render- 
ing. 

Coup Spring. Taukee-beeing, derived from Takibi. 
Translation correct. In loeative, Takibing. 

Detour. See- my paper of July, 1918, in this 
Magazine. Twedin, correct translation of the Detour 
in Delta County. Giwideononing in Chippewa County, 
not Giwedeoonaning. Neither is it the mouth of the 
river,—nor does it imply ‘‘sailing,’’ but merely going 
around in a boat. 
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DrumMonpD IsLanp.. This whole paragraph is un- 
tenable. I even doubt if Potigan or Bodigan is an 
ancient form of Potagan. Today at least, the accent 
in Bodagan (a mortar) is (in the verb and in the 
compound) transferred to the second syllable, whereas 
the name of Drummond Island, Potaganissing is 
invariably pronounced with the accent on the first 
syllable. - In any ease it is hard to see what resemblance 
could be found sufficient to give a name to the Island, 
and no Indian ever hints at any such origin,—at 
least not today. 

Goose Isuanp. Nikik-miniss. See above paper, 
where I show that the real name is Nadawaning. 

Les CHENEAUX. Anaminang. See above paper, 
in which this name is treated in detail. Here is con- 
founded an adverb (anamina) with a place (Ana- 
minang). This derivation seems to be due to a fertile 
imagination. 

Manitou Payment. See my paper for fuller 
explanation. 

Moccasin. The explanation here given does not 
fit in very well, for the Indian word is Makisin, and 
ean hardly be derived from Magonan, “to press.” 

MANITOULIN IsLanp. Manitowaning. This is not 
correct, as Manitowaning is only one spot and a Bay 
on that very large Island. Manitoulin may be from 
Manitouwalin, for Manitowwaning,—this may possibly 
be right,—but still it is open to argument. 

MicuHILMACcKINAC. ‘“‘At the great uplifted bow,” 
name for Arch Rock (and hence name for whole 
island, ete., ete. This is wrong, as anyone reading 
my paper (under Mackinac Island) can see for him- 
self. The Indians call Arch Rock, Shibaiabikong,— 
or Pierced Rock, 
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Oak Point. See my paper, under “Pointe aux 
Chenes.”’ 

Oup Mackinaw. Should be Pikwatinang, ‘‘a hill 
shaped like a knob.” 

Orrawa. Accent on second syllable. Derivation 
is very uncertain, but to say that it refers to Otaawe, 
“owning furs,?’ is I think far fetched. Some derive 
the name from Atawe, ‘‘trading,’’ hence ‘‘the traders;”’ 
which I think is wrong: Some again from Otawask, 
or Watawask, meaning it seems, in that language, 
‘“‘bulrushes.’’ Some say they call themselves Wata- 
wawininiwag, ‘“‘men of the bulrushes.”’ 

Picturep Rocks. Ishkweajibikong, ‘‘at the last 
bluff,” is probably right, and more correct than 
Gaiashkabigong, as it is in my paper. I have heard 
this word since I wrote my paper. 

Iroquois Point. Nadowewiganing. I admit that 
some apply this name to the Island, but I believe the 
more usual use of the name is, as I have it in my 
paper, applied to the ‘‘Point.’’ Perhaps even in this 
case both are right. It all depends on where the battle 
really took place. It seems to me that I have heard 
Nadowe-miniss for the Island. : 

Pornt Sr. IGnace. See my paper for the real 
explanation of Nadowekweamishing. The meaning 
given here is wrong, as I note in the aforesaid paper, 
and the mistake comes in my opinion from an a 
priort division of the word. This meaning appeared 
already in another work, and its author is doubtless 
the lamented Father Edward Jacker, a former holy 
missionary in the Upper Peninsula and a great scholar. 
This leads me to believe that much of the information 
and the philological discussion contained in this chapter 
are from the pen of that great scholar and linguist. 
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It is to be ever regretted that his valuable manuscripts 
were lost in Lake Michigan,—an irreparable loss to 
linguistic science. 

Pontiac. I think the explanation given here is 
more ingenious than real,—another case of a prior 
investigation. I remember reading years ago that 
the name was really Bwandiag. Now Bwan, as a 
proper name, refers to the Sioux Indians (ef. Assini- 
boine,—i. é@., Assini Bwan-ag). As a common noun, 
it refers to a spit for roasting or broiling. As to 
diac or diag I have never been able to discover anything. 

Rounp Isuanp. (St. Mary’s River). Kokosh-mi- 
niss. All that is said here seems, from any informa- 
tion I can gather, to be an unfounded fable. The 
Indians today at least call it simply Wawite-miniss. 
There is, I believe, in Lake Michigan, not far from 
Epouffette, a Hog Island, or Kokosh-miniss. Maybe 
this was what caused some confusion. 

St. Josepn’s Isuanp (St. Mary’s River). Pikwatine- 
ashing. I wonder at the translation given here. The 
word is so clearly composed of pikwa (round like 
a ball), tin (a hill), neashing (a point), that I wonder 
how the meaning could have been missed; but as the 
saying goes, ‘‘Even good Homer nods once in a while.”’ 
The word means in free language, ‘‘rounded hill and 
point.”’ 

SarLtors’ ENCAMPMENT. See my paper, under ‘‘Nee- 
bish.”’ Ashiganikaning, the place of the Bass,— 
refers to the Canadian shore opposite Neebish on St. 
Joseph’s Island. It has nothing to do directly with 
the story of the Encampment. 

Sano Hituis. Namewanong. Doubtless indeed for 
Namewaning, referring to the abode (Wai-wan-ing) 
of the Sturgeons. 
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SauLt Ste. Marie. What is said here about 
Bawitig (Bawiting), Bagwatig (Bagwating), is correct. 
It is hardly right however to place Giwideonaning 
or Detour at the mouth of the (so-called) river, nor 
does Giwideonaning refer in any direct way to sailing. 
See more in my paper, under ‘‘S. S.-Marie.”’ 

Sugar Is,tanp. Sisibakwato-miniss is right. It is 
not called Ishkonigan. Ishkonigan (reservation) refers 
only to one spot on the side facing Lake George near 
what the Indians call Waninatinong. 

Totem. From ode (o-day), gens, family mark, 
ancestral animal. This is true enough, but it goes 
further than that, and is deeply significant and poetical 
at the same time. Ode (pronounced O-day) means 
“this heart.’’ De refers to the heart. Kashkendam- 
idee means ‘“‘His heart is sad.’’ Hence Wedodedjig, 
those of the same village, i. e. literally ‘‘those of one 
heart.’”’ Odenah or Odenaw means a village or town, 
place where those of the same heart dwell. 

Nijode means ‘“‘two families,’’ ete. The word totem, 
which the good father (as I believe the writer to be) 
explains, and rightly, (but obscurely to those not 
versed in Indian linguistics) is, if I am not mistaken, 
a creation of Henry Schooleraft. It is taken from 
ototeman. In a subsequent paper I shall have oceasion 
to refer to some of Schooleraft’s absurd manipulations. 
This is one of them. A table will explain this better. 


nin ode m (especially to some- 
my mark my thing very near and 
dear to me) 

‘— _euphonie. 

nin — otem 

hence nin —t—) odem—my mark, gens, ete. 

d—  dodem (means nothing) 
t— totem, Same as dodem,—No 


word at all. 
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They say, ‘‘It answers the purpose.’”’ But not for the 
philologist. Among the ‘‘Totems’’ which we find 
in the ‘“‘list’’ here given there is Noke (Nokay), bear’s 
sirloin. I cannot find any other authority besides 
the present for this translation. See my paper, 
under ‘‘Bay de Noe,” for information about Noke. 

Wuitre Fisu Pornt, Lake Superior. Nemikong is 
right and I regret very much that I had the misfortune 
to overlook White Fish Point in my list of names in 
the oft-mentioned paper of July, 1918. How it hap- 
pened I cannot tell, but the fact is there, and I would 
be grateful if my readers would add this paragraph 
in its proper place, viz., after ‘“‘Sheldrake, L. Sup.’ 
Nemikong is right, but the meaning “‘Beaver Point’’ 
is wrong. It is not derived from Amik (beaver) 
and Neashing (point), but from Onimik (sprout, bud) 
and Neashing (point). Hence ‘‘Sproit Point,’’ because 
sprouts or buds abounded in that region. Another 
ease of a priori conjecture. 

Satt Pornt. I missed this also I believe. It 
resembles Nemikong. Neamikang it is called, and is 
derived from Neashing (point) and Minamika (There 
are breakers). It is situated close to Emerson. The 
Island opposite is called Hjitewekondeg. 

NEEBISH. Anibish, it should be. An old French 
map of the 18th century has: ‘‘Anipick.’’ The 
meaning “‘leaf’’ or ‘‘tea-leaf’’ is correct. I mentioned 
Neebish Island in my paper and I there made a sug- 
gestion. I find that some approve it. Since I wrote 
that article I have found that one Indian refers the 
name Neebish (leaf) to the form or shape of the Island 
as seen by a person standing on Ram’s Dock (Sugar 
Island) and looking towards Neebish. The Island, 
being between St. Mary’s River and West Neebish 
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Channel, would form an imaginary leaf. Another 
told me that it was so called because it was famous 
for camping and making ‘‘Anibish-Abo”’ (leafwater), 
i. e., tea. 

A “lapsus calmi’”’ occurred also when writing about 
Sheldrake, Anzigosibi. I translated Anzig by cross- 
bill. I meant of course ‘‘sawbill.’’ The crossbill is a 


bird ealled ‘‘Ajitekoneshi.” 

If time and opportunity permit, I hope some day to 
review certain other port'ons of Mr. Wood’s estimable 
work. 








THE SECRET OF THE ELDER PITH: A LEGEND 


JAMES HENDERSON 
+ 


DETROIT 


LITTLE FAIRY coming from some strange 

land long ago, to a land-perhaps as strange: to 
him, slid down a moon rainbow spanning a low valley 
down the center of which ran a tiny stream sparkling 
under the moon’s rays and seeming like a thread of 
liquescent silver. Near the little stream, fretted 
and spun in winding spirals as it indented the low 
lying banks, with their fittings of iris where it rounded 
into little pools and the pond lilies seemed to dream, 
was indeed a charming place to be; so the fairy from 
the strange land casting about, as if to find some 
suitable place to hide some precious jewel or treasure 
in his keeping, proceeded at last to a little cluster of 
stones, moss grown and weed bestrewn nestling 
close in the bend of the stream, and there furtively, 
as the stars shone and the big moon looked down, 
took from his girdle something which apparently was 
very dearly treasured, and placing it among the stones, 
as stealthily moved away. 

In a short time a low mist, softer than the_softest 
cloud wrack, settled down upon the scene, enclosing 
all, as it were, in a filmy mirage as one might see in 
some oriental desert scene, the evening seeming 
to settle into a quiet drowse, as if to say,—rest now, 
the chapter is closed. 

Years afterwards, how many we do not know, 
another moon was sifting the vales and the little 
stream swollen from,the recent thaws,—for the frost- 
rime had lately overhung the bushes with encrusta- 
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tions of silver, and winter snows had softened, 
—sifted down among the withered iris and the cattails 
and reeds along its rim. As the big moon peered 
over the low hill toward the East, a strange caravan 
of *‘Wee Folk,” feathers flying and plumes nodding 
in its soft radianee, some on foot, some walking in 
silver moceasins, slowly approached, and stopping 
at the little bend of the stream where this moon 
child presumably had hid his treasure in an earlier 
year, searched sedulously among the stones; but 
apparently finding nothing, they left as mysteriously 
as they came. 

The next spring, or rather summer, an Indian boy 
wandering along the banks of the little stream, sat 
down to rest upon one of the mossy stones of our 
fairies’ quest. He was now shaded by a stately 
growing elder bush, and about him, right at his hand, 
and growing in charming profusion, were clusters of 
flaming gentian and beautiful hanging pendants of 
lady’s-slipper. Such a charm seemed to hang about the 
place, nesting there in the quiet rest of the brookside, 
he resolved to visit the spot again; for the little Indian 
prince was a wanderer of quiet forest ways and often 
strayed far from his father’s teepee to be gone for weeks 
atatime,and would as mysteriously turn up at just the 
right time safe and sound. They had ceased to fear 
for him, and seemed satisfied to believe that the Great 
Manitou somehow protected him in his journeyings. 

Another morning, later, he was absent, and forest 
rills were sparkling, forest bowers were sweet. with 
song, and the fledgelings, now grown to maturity, 
were copying the notes of their elders as he rambled 
far in the tangle of the quiet woods, heading for the 
mysterious creek-bend that had enthralled him so. 
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He came upon it one morning shortly after dawn, 
or near to it; for, as he approached he beheld the 
strangest sight he had ever seen,—a King fairy, about 
half the size of himself, with long flowing silver hair 
and beard, the leader of a band, it seemed, in search 
of the fairy treasure. 

His numerous band, strange as himself, were very 
busy, as he held extended a golden wand, and then one 
of them with a glistening tomahawk cut down the 
shady elder, and out dropped, or rolled, just as might 
peas or beans, clusters and strands of sparkling dia- 
monds, which were held up in admiration in the rays 
of the merning sun. One of the fairy band then drew 
from: a bag which he carried, something which seemed 
to the boy like floss, or silk, and began foreing it into 
the hollow of the wood where he conceived the diamonds 
had grown,—or been hidden, we never have learned 
which. The King replaced the wand in his buckler, 
a tiny page raised a silver bugle to his lips and blew 
a blast, as the one who had cut down the elder replaced 
it; and, as it were, in an instant, wending their way, 
the entire band vanished in the forest. 

Spellbound the Indian lad remained, but not for 
long, and approaching the spot.of such strange witchery 
beheld the tree intact and as if nothing had ever 
happened to it; but lying on the ground, one tiny 
sparkler the fairy band had overlooked. Securing it 
with beating heart he deposited it safely in the toe of 
his moceasin. 

Onee back in his father’s lodge, he had strange 
tales to tell, but he did not give up the story or secret 
of the diamond in his possession; he thought to use 
it as a means of divining where other treasurers might 
be, and thereafter nearly every elder in the forest 
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for miles around was found with mysterious cuts or 
openings. It was the work of the little Indian prince, 
who, it was presumed, had become insane in his search. 
“The Elder Bush that grew the diamonds’? he was 
heard so often to repeat to himself. It had become 
an obsession. 

Following his customary wanderings summer after 
summer until he became a gray haired old man taking 
long journeys by water to distant isles and tribes in 
canoes he would himself build, he finally was found 
dead in a little cave on the isle of Michilimackinac, 
and in the toe of his moccasin the diamond, which 
it is presumed had been replaced many times during 
all the years of his wanderings. This is the tale of how 
the elder stalk is filled with ‘‘fairy silk,’ or pith, in- 
stead of diamonds. 
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HISTORY OF THE MARQUETTE ORE DOCKS! 
t” 


- 


By D. H. Merrirr 


a 
MARQUETTE 


N THE year 1853 Mr. Daniel Merritt (my father) 

was employed by the Cleveland & Pittsburg Rail- 
road Company building a coal dock in the City of 
Cleveland, Ohio, near where the present Union Pas- 
senger Station is located. His familiarity with dock 
construction led to his entering into a contract with the 
late John Senter of Eagle River, Michigan, for the 
construction of a merchandise dock at that place, 
which was completed in the fall of 1854. Upon his 
return to Cleveland, a contract was made with the 
Cleveland Iron Mining Company (now The Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Company) W. J. Gordon, President, and 
Samuel L. Mather, Secretary, for the construction 
of a dock in Marquette Harbor. He left Cleveland 
as soon as arrangements were completed and arrived 
in Marquette November 20, 1854, and began getting 
timber ready for the dock, which was to be com- 
pleted as early as possible in 1855. He employed a 
number of Frenchmen, expert in woodcraft, among 
whom was one who had contracted the smallpox at 
Sault Ste. Marie and from whom Mr. Merritt took 
the disease and died December 20, 1854. 

In company with Mr. James J. St. Clair, agent: for 
the Cleveland Iron Mining Company, stationed at 
Marquette, I left Cleveland on the 17th of February, 
1855, and met, in Chicago, Mr. David Himrod, the 
agent for the Jackson Iron Company, algo stationed 
Wag, Merits te ins man 

Historical Society, Aug. 23, 1918, at Marquette, M¥thigan; being the 


same as the paper read at the spnnrenosie Range meeting of the ene 
Superior Mining Institute in 1914 
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in Marquette, and a Mr. Jabez Smith, of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, arriving in Marquette March 17, with 
snow four feet deep on the level. It was the original 
intention of the above named companies to build and 
operate a joint dock for the shipping of iron ore, a con- 
tract having also been drawn with Mr. Merritt and the 
Jackson. Company which awaited the signature of 
L. I. Kimball, president of the company, upon the 
death of Mr. Merritt. There being no existing con- 
tract with the Jackson Iron Company, the project 
for building and Operating a joint dock was abandoned 
and each company decided to build a separate dock, 
whereupon Mr. Smith began the construction of a 
dock for the Jackson Company which was located 
on the north side and parallel with the shore of the 
bay and finished during that year. It was reached 
by a wooden trestle extending from the east end of 
Washington street to the west end of the dock, gradu- 
ally decreasing in height until it was about eight feet 
higher than the floor of the dock upon which the ore 
was unloaded and which floor was about four and one- 
half feet above the level of the water, making the 
entire height of the dock and trestle about twelve 
and one-half feet. The ore was delivered upon four 
wheeled cars drawn by mules from the mine, making 
one trip per day, about three tons per car, which was 
unloaded with sbovels and thrown upon the floor of 
the dock from which it was placed into wheelbarrows 
and wheeled aboard the vessel. There were employed 
from 20 to 30 men and barrows requiring from three 
to five or even six days to load a cargo of 200 to 300 
tons, the latter being the largest capacity of vessels 
employed in the ore trade at that time. Through a 
suggestion of one of the vessel captains that the trestle 
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be made three or four feet higher and located on the 
edge of the dock instead of. the center, as at present, 
the ore could be unloaded from the cars into chutes 
and thereby save one handling and insure greater 
dispatch. | 

The dock for the Cleveland Iron Mining Company 
was built by Alexander G. Ross and Captain Joseph 
Bridges during the year 1855, and instead of a trestle 
ds in the ease of the Jackson dock the cars were run 
onto the level dock and the ore wheeled aboard the 
vessel in the same manner as employed by the Jackson 
Company. 

Upon the completion of the Iron Mountain Railroad 
in 1857 by the late Heman B. Ely, extending from 
Marquette to the Lake Superior mine (now Ishpeming) 
the mule transportation was abandoned in 1858 and 
the ore from the three mines was carried by the Ir on 
Mountain Railroad Company. é 

In 1857 the Lake Superior Iron Company, with 
Samuel P. Ely as agent and resident director of the 
Railroad Company, constructed a dock from the east 
end of MainStreet into the Bay, of a capacity of 
75 pockets, which was the result of the vessel captain’s 
suggestion, modified and enlarged upon by reason 
of the question as to what was to be done with the 
ore when there were no vessels in port, as it would 
be impracticable to allow the cars to stand idle, 
sometimes for days, awaiting the arrival of vessels. 
It was therefore decided to build the dock 25 feet 
high and to build pockets for the reeeption of the 
ore. The height of the proposed doek was objected 
to by the vessel captains upon the ground that the 
ore, falling from so great a height, would be liable to 
damage the vessel and possibly sink it. This was 
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however overcome and the dock constructed with 
pockets as proposed, being the first pocket dock ever 
built for handling iron ore. 

In 1858 the Cleveland Iron Mining Company, 
noting the success of the Lake Superior Company’s 
dock, erected a trestle and pockets upon the dock 
built by Ross and Bridges in 1855, making, however, 
the trestle"30 feet above the lake level but keeping 
the same height as at the Lake Superior dock at the 
mouth of the pocket, thereby making a greater storage 
capacity by five feet than that of the Lake Superior 
dock. After the completion of the Cleveland Com- 
pany’s 100-pocket dock by the late Jay C. Morse, 
agent, it was considered that sufficient dock capacity 
had been provided for a number of years, but the 
inereased consumption of Lake Superior ores and 
enlargement of vessels rendered it necessary to provide 
ereater dock and storage capacity. Accordingly, the 
Railroad Company constructed a dock in 1864 upon 
the present site of No. 5 dock. Vessels carrying 
1.000 tons had made their appearance and in order 
to give sufficient angle to the chutes the mouth of the 
pockets required raising, which was done, increasing 
the height of trestle to 35 feet, with a corresponding 
inerease in the height of pockets. 

Meanwhile new mines were opened and the rail 
transportation increased. Hopper ears carrying eight 
tons each were substituted for the smaller flat bottom 
ears, and the locomotive capacity increased to seven. 
On June 11, 1868, a fire broke out in the railroad yard 
which consumed all vestige of dock above water in 
the harbor except the Cleveland Iron Company’s 
dock located at the foot 6f Baraga Avenue. Almost 
the entire business portion of the town was consumed, 
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together with the shops of the Railroad Company 
and several cars. The Cleveland Company’s dock, 
being the only one left, was operated jointly by the 
Railroad Company and Cleveland Iron Company 
during the entire 24 hours of the day until the Lake 
Superior dock was rebuilt. The decreased loading 
facilities caused a serious delay to their vessels and in 
many instances they had to wait from one to three 
weeks for a cargo. 

In 1869 the railroad dock was rebuilt with an in- 
creased height of 45 feet and 25 feet from the mouth 
of the pockets to the water level. In 1882 the Mar- 
quette and Western Railroad was built and a” new 
dock constructed by Daniel McCool, General Manager, 
located south of the Clevdland Company’s dock, 
which trestle was torn’ down and abandoned, the 
approach being utilized for the new dock. In 1889 
this dock was extended by the addition of 100 pockets 
from a previously constructed dock at St. Ignace by 
Wm. F. Kitch, President and General Manager of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway, all of the 
roads having been previously consolidated under that 
name. pout 

In 1869 I was directed by the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company to take soundings of the 
water in Presque Isle Bay with a view of establishing 
a shipping ‘point at that place, which was done and a 
report submitted. The project was however abandoned, 
the depth of water being only 18 feet between the mouth 
of Dead River and the southern point of Presque 
Isle. 3 

In 1890 the D.S.8.&A.R. R. Company constructed 
a dock from the east end of Washington Street just 
south of the approach to the old Jackson dock known as 
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No. 4. It was 47 feet high, 27 feet from the mouth 
of pockets to the water and contained 200 pockets 
with a storage capacity of 28,000 tons. The super- 
structure was taken down in 1895 and 1896. In 1896 
and 1897 the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Wm. G. 
Mather, President, built the Lake Superior and Ishpem- 
ing Railroad and constructed a dock in Presque Isle 
Bay under the general supervision of Robert Selden 
Rose, constructing engineer. This dock was 54 feet 
high and contained 200 pockets with a storage capacity 
of 36,000 tons and was considered equal, if not superior, 
to any in existence. It was operated until 1913. 

In 1905 and 1906 a new dock known as No. 5 was 
built by the D. S.S. & A. R. R. Company in Marquette 
Bay on the’site of No. 2, the approach to which is 
by a steel bridge over Front Street, thereby obtaining 
a height of 71 feet above the lake level. It contains 
200 pockets, 40 feet from mouth of pocket to water 
level, and has a storage capacity of 45,000 tons. It 
is now operated and over it all ore transported by that 
company is loaded into barges, the early sailing vessels 
having long since gone out of existence. In 1911 and 
1912 the Lake Superior and Ishpeming . Railroad 
Company constructed a conerete dock in Presque 
Isle Bay under a contract with the Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Company and Wisconsin Bridge & Iron 
Company. It is 75 feet high and contains 200 pockets. 
43 feet from-mouth of pocket to the water. It has a 
storage capacity of 50,000 tons. Six thousand three 
hundred tons of hematite ore has been loaded into a 
6,500 ton barge in one hour and 15 minutes, 84 tons 
per minute. Also 3,850 tons hard ore in 23 minutes 
equal to 165 tons per minute. The average loading 
time during the season of 1913 was 1,527 tons per 
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hour. The ore is delivered in 50 ton ears, a single 
locomotive hauling 45 cars of a capacity of 50 tons 
each. This dock is acknowledged to be the best in 
the world and will well repay a visit to persons 
interested. 




















THE EDWARD K. WARREN FOUNDATION 


“OF THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN 
s 
By Grorce M. Fox, Director 


(Since the writing of the following article, Mr. Warren 
has laid aside earthly cares. His death occurred at his 
‘residence in Evanston, Illinois, on January 16 of this 
year. The funeral was held at Three Oaks, the town he 
made, cherished and loved) 


A™ONG the interesting developments of recent 

years is “The Foundation.’”’ The nation and 
certain States, under specific laws, permit the forma- 
tion of foundations for definite purposes. Michigan 
is a pioneer, if not the pioneer, in a general law authoriz- 
ing such institutions for establishing and maintaining 
museums. 

This is permitted under Act No. 59, entitled, ‘““An 
Act authorizing the incorporation of foundations for 
the promotion of the public welfare,’ approved by 
Governor Sleeper on April 17, 1917. 

“The purposes of such foundation may include 
the preservation of forests; the establishment and 
maintenance of a park, or parks, for’ the benefit of 
the people; the collection and preservation of historical 
documents, data, research and publications; and 
to extend aid and support to any such objects and 
purposes, agencies or institutions already established, 
or which may hereafter be established.”’ 

Early in the year 1918 Mr. Edward K. Warren and 
Mary Chamberlain, his wife, acting under this law, 
formed ‘the Edward K. Warren Foundation. For 
many years Mr. Warren held a tract of primeval 
forest which he hoped to have set aside for public 
pleasure and education in Nature’s great school of 
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“out of doors;’’ also a tract of lakeshore lands includ- 
ing some of the finest sand dunes in America. The 
State could not take and maintain these lands; the 
State University was not ready to do so; therefore 
legislation was necessary, and it was largely due to 
Mr. Warren’s efforts that Act No. 59 was secured to 
the State. 

While some means of preserving to posterity the 
forest and dunes had long engaged the attention of 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren, the founding of the Chamberlain 
Memorial Museum at Three Oaks in 1915 crystallized 
matters and brought about the Foundation. The 
idea of establishing a museum was a germ implanted 
in the mind of Mrs. Warren in her girlhood. As 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren traveled through the East and 
South and in many foreign lands, they visited many 
museums; with each visit their interest increased and 
in the year given above they began the work of estab- 
lishing the museum. 

Preserved in a case in the Museum is the ‘germ’ 
of the present collections, one of its. most treasured 
objects. All museums preserve records of their found- 
ing and of the founders. But few can go back of these 
records and give the genesis of the institution as it 
evolved in the mind or minds of the founders. The 
Chamberlain Memorial Museum is more fortunate 
in this respect. One of the founders, Mrs. Warren, 
knows when her interest in preserving pioneer articles 
Was aroused. 

The story starts far back in New England in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. Near Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, at that time lived Mrs. Warren’s 
great grandparents, Major Moses Chamberlain, and 
Rebecca Abbot, his wife. In Revolutionary times, 
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when prices were high and money scarce, it one year 
happened that Major Chamberlain had nothing where- 
with to pay the taxes. Rebecca brought out her 
silver spoons, the gift of her father which she persuaded 
her husband must go to meet their obligation to the 
country. So together they started for Concord in 
the old sleigh to sell the spoons. 

Erelong they saw wolf tracks crossing the road; 
there was a bounty of $20 on a wolf and they quickly 
returned home. Major Chamberlain got his gun, 
followed up the tracks, shot the wolf and took the skin 
to market, and also collected the bounty. The wolf 
saved the spoons, one of which came to Michigan in 
1836 and was transferred from the hand of the blind 
grandmother to a little girl’s hand about 1865 with 
many cautions as to its safekeeping.. It became the 
prized possession of Mary Chamberlain and gradually 
her interest in other historical articles was aroused, 
after many years culminating in the Chamberlain 
Memorial Museum. 


THE WARREN WOODS 


The Warren woods, as comprised in the area under 
control of the Edward K. Warren Foundation, is a 
tract of about 200 acres. When this woodland 
originally came into the possession of Mr. Warren 
it extended a full mile north and south and half a mile 
east and west. At about the middle, dividing it 
into two somewhat unequal portions, is a ravine and 
the valley of the Galien River. On the part lying to 
the south of the%e depressions in early days kilns 
were built and the forest found on this section con- 
verted into charcoal. The northern area was undis- 
turbed. 
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This forest is growing in primeval strength. Every 
process in the making and the unmaking of forests, as 
nature works, is here illustrated. In the rich black 
soil is the teeming life of the woodland; on the lowlands 
along the Galien River are pools and swampy spots 
common to undisturbed forest tracts. From both 
banks of the high lands which border the river bottoms, 
ooze numberless springs. 

The woodland is typical of the forest which covered 
all the region of southwestern Berrien County and 
the northern part of adjoining couhties of Indiana, this 
area being known in very early days as the “Galien 
Woods.”’ Nearly all varieties of deciduous treés are 
to be found, but the glory of Warren Woods is its 
mammoth beeches and maples. * The blue, smooth 
trunks of the former and the light brown-barked 
trunks of the latter tower aloft 125 feet or more, the 
first 70 and even 80 feet without a limb. To this 
forest, even in days long after the coming of the white 
man, Indians returned each spring to make maple 
sugar. 

The money value of the Warren Woods for commer- 
cial purposes is immense; for scientific and historical 
purposes it is priceless. The woods are located two 
and one half miles north and a short distance west of 
Three Oaks. 


THE WARREN DUNES 
B 


Seven miles north of Three Oaks the main highway 
north terminates on the beach of Lake Michigan. 
At this point the marvellous series of sand dunes 
known locally as the “Warren Dunes” begin; they 
continue north for several miles along this shore of 
the lake. 
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To understand these dunes the land surface of the 
surrounding region should be mentally pictured. The 
western part of Berrien County lies on a part of the 
lake bed of what was once a larger Lake Michigan. 
Beginning at the beach of the present lake it runs 
back easterly rising by slow degrees to the morainic 
hills to the west of the St, Joseph River. This level 
plain with a few slight hillocks is from five to ten 
miles wide and about twenty miles long. 

It is on this plain that the dunes are reared. They 
lie immediately adjacent to the lake and extend from 
the southwestern limits of the county northward 
along the beach nearly to St. Joseph. For much 
of this distance they are low ‘and consist of a single 
ridge near the water. 

The Warren Dunes are constructed by nature on a 
large and elaborate scale. Individual dunes of a 
height from 300 to 350 feet are common and the area 
occupied by the series of huge ridges, like mountain 
chains in miniature, is a mile in width from the lake 
front to where the sand drops away from the high 
peaks to the level plain. 

The highest dune in Michigan, 395 feet according 
to the charts of the United States Great Lakes Survey, 
is on the Warren Dunes. Natural amphitheatres of 
immense size are found among these sand hills; moving 
dunes, mountains of sand. driven onward at varying 
speeds, engulfing forest and plain, are the marvels of 
the region. 

Of these moving dunes the Great Warren Dune 
easily leads. Beginning at the lake it sweeps eastward 
for about two thirds of a mile, rising by gradual ascent 
to its highest point, estimated to be 250 feet above the 
level of the lake. Its eastern end is a great tongue, 
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the ‘north, east and south sides dropping abruptly 
into valleys. On the south this dropping face has a 
length of 194 feet and a perpendicular height above 
the tree-grown valley of 97 feet. This dune appears 
to advance on all fronts at a uniform rate of about 
twelve feet a year. 

Viewed from the top of one of the higher dunes the 
area spreads out very like a mountain chain in miniature. 
The peaks, the valleys, the parks, the defiles, all are 
plainly visible. 

Much of the dune area is in the hands of Mr. Warren, 
and at the most interesting point embracing the Great 
Warren Dune, he has set apart a tract some hundreds 
of acres in extent, with half a mile of lake frontage 
for a park for the permanent preservation of the dunes 
included therein. This is controlled by the Edward 
K. Warren Foundation. 

An extended study of the dunes of Indiana, and of 
the other dune regions of Michigan, develops that 
the Warren Dunes are equalled by none. Their 
extent is greater, they are higher and they present 
more interesting and marvellous features than do the 
dunes of the sister State or the dunes found farther 
north in Michigan. While some points on the west 
coast of Michigan rise to slightly higher elevations 
than do the Warren Dunes, investigation reveals 
that these are not sand dunes, though generally so 
called. Most often their bases are glacial till with 
sand only at the tops. The miniature mountains of 
Berrien County are one mass of sand from the plain 
on which they rest to the narrow peaks in which they 
culminate. 

The Warren Dunes and the Warren Woods are two 
great natural curiosities which the Foundation aims 


























EDWARD KIRK WARREN 


Born April 7, 1847. Died January 6, 1919. 
From a 50 cents-per-day hand in a lumber mill to multi-millionaire in- 
ventor and manufactwer. From a log cabin to a mansion. From a 
scholar in a Sunday Schoo! in a little country village to President of the 
World's Sunday School Association. Philanthropist. A man with a 
vision. 
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THE WARREN WOODS 
A view in the tract now under the control of the Edward K. Warren 
Foundation. This forest is largely beech and maple, with trees ten feet 
and up in circumference and 135 feet high. 
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to secure for permanent enjoyment and study by com- 
ing generations. With these is included a third, 


the Chamberlain Memorial Museum. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN MEMORIAL MUSEUM 


In the fall of 1915, plans for the formation of the 
Museum having been perfected, Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
began the gathering of exhibits. The Museum is 
historical in scope and is particularly designed to 
perpetuate the pioneer days of this section of Michigan 
and the neighboring regions of Indiana. 

From the very beginning a wise plan was adopted. 
While the collections gathered by Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
during their travels and during their long residence 
in Three Oaks were large and complete, it was not 
designed to make the Museum. a ‘“‘one-man-museum,”’ 
nor the museum of a small set of men. Among many 
of the great museums of the country a few large 
collections form the basis of the exhibit; to these are 
added the specimens gathered by the large staff of 
collectors of the institutions. Among the millions 
of articles exhibited in such museums the average 
individual feels that the single specimen he has to 
offer is unwelcome. 

The plan for the growth of the Museum at Three 
Oaks was vitally different. It was to be a ‘Three 
Oaks Museum,”’ one in which everyone could Have a 
part by the giving of exhibits. Few families but 
cherished two or more articles handed down from 
fathers and grandfathers; it was in the hope of gather- 
ing and permanently housing these where they could 
be seen by all, and be protected against all damage, 
that the Museum took shape. 

The collecting of articles for the Museum was at 
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first slow and rather disheartening. Few were brought 
in; discouragements arose but Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
persisted in their determination to found a Museum. 

For the building, the old home of Henry Chamberlain, 
twice candidate for Governor of the State, one of 
the most influential men of his day, and himself 
the pioneer citizen of Three Oaks, was secured. The 
building is a three story brick structure, well lighted 
and equipped in a modern manner. The rooms 
are exceptionally high and the total floor space avail- 
able is about 4,000 feet. 

On the lot with the main building is a wooden 
structure, now known as “The Annex’ affording 
an additional floor space of 2,500 square feet. The 
two buildings adjoin the school property making them 
easily accessible for class purposes; they are only 
two blocks from the main part of town. 

The buildings having been decided upon, cases 
were purchased and set up; in January, 1916, the 
present director was secured to install the collections. 
When it was realized that the Museum was actually 
to be established, accessions were greatly augmented. 

On March first, 1916, the Museum was formally 
opened. It then occupied the two upper floors of the 
main building, the lower floor being given over to 
school purposes. Exhibits numbered 3,500, displayed 
on walls, in swinging frames and in 17 cases. 

Every article in the Museum was a gift or loan of 
individuals nearly all from Three Oaks or vicinity. 
The policy then was, and one since adhered to, to 
purchase no articles for exhibition. 

At the opening the Museum was christened ‘‘The 
Chamberlain Memorial Museum” in honor of Henry 
Chamberlain, the father of Mrs. Warren. As he was 
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the pioneer and first citizen of Three Oaks, the choice 
was particularly appropriate. 

Today the Museum has grown far beyond the dream 
of its founders. Interest continues unabated and the 
gifts are increasing in number, being nearly doubled 
during the past year. Despite the fact that the 
Museum is open to the public on only two days of the 
week, 4,000 visitors were entertained the first year; 
this in a village of 1,200 population. So rapid has been 
the growth that at no time has it been possible to 
issue a printed catalogue; within six weeks after publi- 
cation it would have been obsolete. 

At the close of the year 1918 the records showed 
that 17,500 articles had been accessioned, practically 
all gifts, though a small percent are listed as loans. 
These came from 431 donors. Every square foot of 
the five floors in both buildings is now in tse; over 
fifty cases are filled with exhibits. So great and 
rapid has been the growth that sufficient space is no 
longer available in the present buildings. As soon 
as favorable building conditions return, a suitable 
modern; fire-proof museum building will be erected. 

The original director, now also director of the Edward 
K. Warren Foundation, is stillin charge of the Museum; 
associated with him as curator is Mrs. Martha A. 
Wilson. 

“The prime function of the Chamberlain Memorial 
Museum is to preserve for all time the pioneer articles 
interesting in themselves, or because they were the 
property of an early settler. But articles are not 
declined because they fall outside this category. 
There is a small but select Oriental collection and a 
room devoted to natural history specimens. In 
addition the Museum, which works closely with all 
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schools within a radius of fifteen miles, has gathered 
commercial collections for their use; also, 40,000 
mounted pictures are at the disposal of the schools; 
many lectures are prepared and given each year. 

The main or middle floor of the main building is 
almost wholly historical in scope. Here are the 
Museum’s collections of musical instruments, old 
basketry, bandboxes, gourd utensils, doctor and-drug- 
gist tools of past generations, boots and shoes, jewelry, 
old watches, stereoscopes, combs, table sewing machines, 
locks and keys, chinaware, brownware, vases, glass- 
ware, pewter, majolica, fancy needlework, shaving 
implements, beadwork, the coin collections, and a few 
specimens from the documents collected by the 
Museum. 

About 300 portraits of early settlers in the vicinity 
of Three Oaks are shown on this floor. The Henry 
Chamberlain office, and personal library of the ‘Sage 
of Three Oaks,” is preserved intact, just as it was the 
day Mr. Chamberlain left it. 

One end of the main historical room is modelled 
after a pioneer kitchen with its huge open fireplace. 
About this are grouped the utensils in use in the 
kitchen in early days and such other things as were 
found hanging about the chimney place. 

The Oriental collection given by Mr. H. J. Heinz 
of Pittsburg occupies a case on this floor. Other 
collections here exhibited are the bootjacks, copper 
and brass implements, pipes and tobacco pouches, 
hats, belts, trumpets, ete. of early fire companies, 
white goods and baby clothes made generations ago, 
foot stoves, butterworking implements, carpet bags, 
warming pans and hatchels. 

- The collections of old dishes and of books particu- 
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larly illustrate the plan and purposes of the exhibits. 
Among the dishes will be found all types and makes 
such as might have been sven in use among the pioneers 
of this region. While rare specimens are welcomed, 
the collection is by no means confined to these. Among 
the books care is taken to secure the older and some- 
what common types from among which the early 
settler would have chosen the few copies which would 
have made his library. Bibles such as were in use 
fifty and more years ago are welcomed and the collec- 
tion is large. The school books which the fathers and 
grandfathers, the mothers and grandmothers used in 
studying the ‘‘three R’s’’ are well represented and give 
a true and excellent picture of school books long since 
discarded. 

Among the most valued possessions of the Museum 
is the collection of works on medicine owned and used 
by Dr. Wileox, an early practitioner in medicine at 
Three Oaks. In this set is no work published later 
than 1850 and many go back to 1800 or before. 

The upper floor contains the Indian room, nearly 
every weapon or implement in which was found about 
Three Oaks, and the Natural History Room with 
mounted birds illustrating those found in Berrien 
County, including two fine specimens of the passenger 
pigeon, a shell collection, minerals, woods and speci- 
mens from the sea. Another room contains, the guns 
and pistols, another the Civil War relies, the hat and 
bonnet collection, spreads’ and coverlids, the fans, 
mitts and gloves and mammoth and mastodon teeth. 
A full set of the former in excellent condition are the 
particular pride of the Museum; they were dug up a 
few years ago two miles southeast of Three Oaks. . 

On the upper floor is also housed the working model 
of a woodburning locomotive of the forties of the 
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last century. This is the work of Geo. A. Bullard of 
Marshall, and occupied his time for seven years. 

On the lower floor are fourteen large cases giving 
room for displaying knives, forks and spoons, the wool 
and linen collections, old dresses, dressmaking tools 
and dress patterns, sewing implements, moths and 
butterflies, antique pottery, hospital supplies of Civil 
War days, lanterns, candles and molds, lights and 
lamps of all descriptions, fluting irons, clocks, school 
utensils, oldfashioned jewelry and other boxes, chil- 
dren’s toys, exhibits from the Pacific Isles, and wall 
ornaments such as feather, hair and agricultural 
wreaths. Many articles used by famous personages 
have been secured. Among these is a bow made by 
Sitting Bull, a rifle used by Daniel Boone, Governor 
Cass’ punch bowl and whiskey flask and a knife used 
by President Jackson at the Hermitage. 

In the Annex are displayed the larger and more 
cumbersome agricultural implements including a 
threshing machine of 1840, a wooden horse-hayrack, 
and a Dutch harness. The stove collection, chairs 
and settees, sewing machines, bureaus, spinning wheels, 
baby cabs, blacksmith tools, traps, bee hives, apple 
parers, huge copper and iron kettles, steelyards and 
scales, wagon maker’s, glove maker’s and cooper’s tools, 
preserving crocks, wooden tools and utensils, and a 
host of other articles are carefully preserved here. 

In addition to the general classes of articles listed 
above, the Museum possesses countless individual 
specimens which are not mentioned in this article. 
Yet this collection, great as it is, is but a part of the 
articles to be secured in the region of Southwestern 
Michigan and Northern Indiana. Many pioneer homes 
- have yielded their relics to the Museum but many 
more have yet to be investigated. 
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Tyas OAKS HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


As an auxiliary to the Chamberlain Memorial 
Museum the Three Oaks Historical Society was organ- 
ized in March, 1916. It holds regular monthly meet- 
ings from September to June in each year. The 
annual meeting held in May, is known as ‘“‘Pioneers’ 
Day.’ At this meeting the old settlers and pioneers 
are guests of honor; dinner is served and a program 
along historical lines, including pioneer reminiscences, 
is given. At the meeting in 1918 nearly 600 were 
present. 

The work of this Society consists in gathering 
early records and in securing historical and pioneer 
material from early settlers. Papers dealing with 
different phases of life in the early days are prepared 
and read at each meeting. In the discussions which 
follow, many valuable additions to the knowledge 
of pioneer life are obtained. 

The gathering of and the reducing to writing of the 
facts of early-day life, for permanent preservation, 
is a part of the work of the Historical Society and of 
the Museum staff. Articles dealing with some specific 
subject of life of early times are frequently prepared 
and published in the local paper, The Acorn.' 


1. The following program prepared for the year's work for 1918-19 for the His- 
—_ — is a fair sample and gives the scope of the work that is being 
undertaken: 


Beek. Ware om cage Societies and Museums of the East, Mr. and Mrs. 


War 
October —Tiustrated Lecture—‘‘Prehistoric Man in Michigan."’ Dr. 
Cc. E. Hinsdale 
November - oe Storms, Mrs. Joseph Lee; Early Fires, Mrs. Jennie 
McKie Davis. 
Diesensper 10—Election Campaigns, ‘‘Squire’’ Henry Chamberlain and Geo. 


Jenueny: 14—Early Roads and Trails, Mr. Fred Edinge 

February 11—Organization of Three Oaks Village, its dimen: and customs, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Carrier. 

— 11—Epidemics, Dr. Greenamyer 
April 8~The Love Family, Mrs. Stella ‘Minister. 
May 13—Pioneers Day. 

June Clean Trapping, Hunting and Fishing, J. B. Fred and Warren 

rosby 
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Over all these activities the Edward K. Warren 
Foundation exercises an active “supervision. Thus 
this Foundation, evolving from the treasured owner- 
ship of a spoon, and broadening with the successful 
establishing of the Chamberlain Memorial Museum 
has grown into a great institution. 

The money value of the articles in the Museum 
eannot be given; they are priceless and many cannot 
be replaced. The Forest and the Dunes represent 
great values. When to these is added the endowment 
fund it is readily seen that from a monetary point 
of view, Mr. and Mrs. Warren are deserving of the 
greatest gratitude. But when the value from a 
scientific and historical standpoint, as well as the 
value to posterity, is considered, their gift to humanity 
is priceless and their names are secure in the Temple 
of Fame for all time. 




















THE MICHIGAN RAILROAD COMMISSION 


By Russett D. KinBorRN 
a” 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


UBLIC control is but a phase of social control 

and differs from it only in that it is a special genus 
of a broad species. Social control is but the attempt 
of society thought of as an organism to work out 
the various means whereby it may be the better 
able to realize its ideals, even though they be vague 
and indefinite; public control embraces within itself 
all the means; legal, customary, and otherwise, that 
have been adopted to secure the same results in indus- 
tries essentially monopolistic in their character, that 
have been secured by competition in businesses which 
are of such a nature that the public good is promoted 
by the working of a competitive regime. In both 
forms of control we hypothecate a certain standard 
or norm which is the aim to be reached. Having 
done this, we then proceed to devise ways and means 
for realizing these norms or standards. In general 
I think we may say that the norm set up in public 
control is more clearly defined than the norm set up 
in social control, largely because we have developed 
a certain type of institution whose function it is to 
give an expression of these norms, which we have not 
done with the same degree of accuracy or exactness 
in the other field. 

The problem of the public utility and its necessary 
consequent, the problem of public control, becomes 
of increasing importance when a country has passed 
from an agricultural stage to a manufacturing stage 
of civilization, or from a rural type to an urban type 
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of development. One can at once see: the truth of 
this statement by considering for a moment whether 
the problems that confronted the early settlers of this 
country were problems having to do with the public 
utility. Did these settlers for example, collectively, 
worry about an adequate supply of water? Had they 
formulated rules of procedure to be followed in order 
that they might recover excess freight charges? Or 
in case the ‘Hello Girl’ did not promptly answer 
their call, did they complain to somebody about the 
quality of the service rendered by the telephone 
company? But, later on, when the railroad had 
it within its power to make or break a community 
by means of discrimination in rates; when life was 
made miserable by a supply of bad water and by the 
low pressure of gas; when if they did not get adequate 
service on the street railway they had to walk many 
miles to their work in the city,—it was when these 
conditions had developed in a high degree that the 
problem of the public utility threatened the very 
existence of the democratic form of the body politic. 

And just as our industrial development has for the 
most part proceeded with no fixed goal in sight but 
has gone on by a process of adaptation, just so have 
the methods of public control been developed. The 
present predominant method, control through adminis- 
trative commissions, has been reached after trying 
various methods as ineffective as they have been 
varied. Competition, the courts, the franchise, legis- 
lation of the direct type, and finally administrative 
commissions have been resorted to in an effort to bring 


. the public utilities under some form of publie control. 


And it is with this historical and analytical point of 
view in mind that it is hoped that this study of the 
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Michigan Railroad Commission and its’ forerunner,’ the 
fommissioners of Railroads of the State of Michigan 
may prove to be of worth. 

The office of the Commissioner of Railroads for the 
State of Michigan was established by Act 79 of the 
Public Acts of 1873. This Act was approved April 
10 of that year and ordered into immediate effect. 
It replaced a large part of the railway . legislation 
existing at that time, and provided that the Governor 
of the State should appoint a Commissioner of Rail- 
roads at a salary of $4,000 a year. This compensation 
was reduced to $2,500 a year in 1877 but the Commis- 
sioner was.empowered to appoint a deputy at a 
salary of $1,000 a year. The appointment of the 
deputy had to be ratified by the Governor. The 
term of office was two years and in order to be eligible 
for the office one must not have a pecuniary interest 
in any railroad in the State of Michigan or in any 
other State. The statute defined the work of the 
Commissioner. He was to compile and publish an 
annual report, which was to inelude, among other 
things, recommendations for more direct legislation 
in regard to railroads, and a report of each railroad 
operating in Michigan. The law went so far as to 
mention the forty-two items that the railroads must 
incorporate in their reports. The new officer was 
given power to examine the books and papers of the 
railroads. In general the Commissioner had advisory 
powers only and his jurisdiction ineluded merely 
the railroads of the State. It was evidently thought 
that much good would be accomplished by the publicity 
that would be brought about by having these reports 
published annually. 

The same law—it comprises 67 pages—contained 
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a good deal of direct legislation affecting the railroads, 
a large part of which was in the nature of police 
regulations. One reads that the railroads were to 
have their cars equipped with air-brakes; there were 
certain provisions in regard to fencing in the right-of- 
way; flagmen were to be stationed at certain crossings; 
defective tracks were to be examined by the Commis- 
sioner, and he had the power to require the roads to 
repair such tracks. This shows very clearly that 
reliance was placed in the direct type of legislation 
to eure the evils. The larger problems such as the 
regulation of rates and control over the issue of securi- 
ties of public service corporations did not of course 
come up for consideration. 

In each one of the first three reports issued by the 
Commissioner of Railroads we find that he opposed 
governmental regulation of rates. In setting forth 
the reasons for this attitude one of the Commissioners 
quotes at some length from a pamphlet written by 
Mr. Albert Fink, Vice-president and General Manager 
of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. Again in 
the report for the year 1883 we find the Commissioner 
saying that we should permit “the law of supply and 
demand”’ to settle the rate paid for traffic in the same 
way that this law works out in other lines of business. 
Later on, a circular was sent to the railroads asking 
them to keep their accounts according to the “Saratoga 
system; not for any information that might be of 
use in the matter of rate regulation, but that the 
accounts might be of assistance in taxing railroads 
properly. The main problem seems to have been to 
see that the roads paid their share of the taxes. 

Beginning with the year 1896 we notice a change 
in emphasis in these annual reports, more and more 
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stress being laid upon the problems of rates, discrimina- 
tion, and capitalization. The report for that year 
ealls attention to the fact that the laws of the State 
encourage discrimination and that this ought to be 
eliminated. In the following year the Commissioner 
argued for capitalization of the railroads on the basis 
of actual cost. In 1900 he asks for control over intra- 
state rates. In the annual report for the year 1901 he 
asks for control over the capitalization of railroads, 
beeause of the evils of stock-watering which appear 
to have been present at that time. Perhaps the strong- 
est case for more adequate regulation was made by 
Mr. Chase Osborn when he was Commissioner of 
Railroads. He argues at length for regulation by a 
body which shall possess some degree of permanence 
and continuity. His suggestion was a plea for a 
modern type of commission. This was five years 
before the Commission came into being. 

Later on we find that the great financial difficulties 
into which the Pere Marquette had gotten were men- 
tioned by the report for the year 1904. The trouble 
was attributed to the manipulation of stocks and 
bonds, which might have been avoided. The Com- 
missioner refers to the fact that the road may not 
thereafter be hawked and peddled about for specula- 
tive purposes, as it had-been doing during the past 
four years. 

It seems very likely that the great difficulty that this 
road had experienced exercised quite an important 
influence upon the Legislature and helped in the 
passage of the law which created the Commission. 
In his message of March 28, 1907, Governor Warner 
asked for the passage of a law regulating passenger 
rates and quoted the above words from the report. 
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We also see evidences of the Pere Marquette difficulty 
in the House Journal of the’same year. When one 
considers the area of that part of the State that is 
directly dependent upon this road for its transporta- 
tion facilities, the financial jugglery that had been 
employed in its organization, and the consequent 
loss suffered by the people of the State, there is every 
reason to think that this particular situation did have a 
very profound influence upon the Legislature and 
assisted in the passage of the law which finally estab- 
lished the Commission. 

In the same report (1904) it is suggested: that new 
companies be required to do a certain amount of con- 
struction work if they are to be permigted to hold 
the privileges that have been conterejinon them 
by their charters. Attention is called to a case in 
the Monroe circuit where a railroad company was 
organized and ineorporated with a merely nominal 
amount of capital stock for the express purpose of 
preventing the condemnation of certain property 
by. another company that was honestly striving in 
good faith to construct a railroad line. Moreover, 
in the report for the year 1906 the Commissioner 
urges legislation setting up a commission of the modern 
type, and more direct laws in regard to the issue of 
corporate securities by the railroads of the State. 

Finally in 1907 Governor Warner appointed Mr. 
C: L. Glasgow Railroad Commissioner. After Mr. 
Glasgow had become acquainted with the Act clothing 
the Railroad Commissioner with such authority as 
he was assumed to make use of, he was convinced that 
for the welfare of the public a much larger and better 
service could be rendered than was possible to be 
rendered by one Commissioner. Accordingly he pre- 
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sented the matter to Governor Warner and suggested 
that a Commission of the modern type be created and 
that public utilities other than the railroads be placed 
under the jurisdiction of such a Commission. The 
suggestion was approved and Mr. Glasgow proceeded 
at once to prepare a bill which would render effective 
his suggestions. The bill became law on September 
28, 1907. — 

It will at once be apparent to the reader that while 
the Commissioner did not possess the necessary 
powers for adequate regulation and did not do all the 
work that we have come to think ought to be performed 
by a public utility commission, he nevertheless did 
help to form a healthy public opinion on the whole 
problem by ealling attention to the abuses of the 
old system and making suggestions for their ameliora- 
tion. In a sense this was thought at the time of the 
creation of the office to be one of the most important 
tasks that the commissioner could perform. This 
policy of publicity had a great deal of influence for 
good, and as such we can do naught but commend it: 
But the great development in the field of public © 
utilities made possible to no small extent by the great 
increase in our urban population and the immense 
amount of power that can be wielded by it, meant that 
the old office was no longer sufficiently adequate for 
the work. to be done. It was a ease of “knowing in 
part and prophesying in part.” 

But before we take up a study of the Commis- 
sion, it will be well to get an idea of the chief direct 
legislative enactments that affected the-railroads of 
the State; by so doing we can the more easily under- 
stand the situation when the Commission came 
into being. Two important laws had been enacted 
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prior to 1907. One of these had to do with passenger 
rate regulation, providing that any railroad whose 
passenger earnings exceeded $3,000 a mile was to 
charge not over 2 cents a mile; those roads having 
passenger earnings over $2,000 a mile and up to $3,000 
a mile were to charge not more than 2% cents a mile; 
and those whose passenger earnings were $2,000 a 
mile or less were to bc permitted to charge not more 
than 3 cents a mile. This law was passed in 1889 
and was amended in 1907. In the matter of freight 
regulation Article 7, Section 6,234, Compiled Laws 
of 1897 is the law regulating freight rates. It provides 


That in transporting freight by the car, loaded by the 
shipper and unloaded by the consignee, no railroad 
company shall charge for transporting for each of such 
cars more than eight dollars for any distance not exceed- 
ing ten miles, not more than fifty cents per mile for the 
second ten miles, not more than twenty-five cents per mile 
for the third ten miles, and for distances exceeding thirty 
miles, in no case shall the charge between any two points 
on the said railroad exceed the minimum charge for 
the entire line. This provision shall not apply to the 
upper peninsula, not to any company operating less than 
fifteen miles of railroad. 


In 1907 there were enacted three laws that had a 
very important influence on railroads operating in 
the State of Michigan. One law provided for the 
creation of The Michigan Railroad Commission; a 
second statute decreed that two cents a mile was to 
be the passenger charge in the State; and the third 
enactment made railroads common egarriers of live 
stock. We are concerned more particularly with the 
first of these enactments. 

Public Act 312 of the Public Acts of 1907 is the 
statute that created the Commission. It was approved 
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by Governor Warner June 28 of the same year and is 
entitled z 


An Act to regulate railroads and the transportation 
of persons, and property in this State, prevent the imp»si- 
tion of unreasonable rates, prevent unjust discrimination, 
insure adequate service, create the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, define the powers and duties thereof, and 
to prescribe penalties for the violation thereof. 


Because of the claim that under the old constitu- 
tion the Legislature had no power to delegate authority 
of this sort to a commission, a new Act was passed 
in 1909 (Act 300, Public Acts of 1909). In the main 
the new Act is identical with the old one, and in the 
analysis of the statute I shall follow the new Act and 
note wherein it differs from the old statute. 

In analyzing a statute such as the one that we have 
in mind, one must remember that the different parts 
of the law are not mutually exclusive in the sense 
that one section of the Act has no relation to other 
sections. This of course is not the case; on the con- 
trary, the different parts of the Act are closely related 
to one another. Moreover, any classification of the 
different sections of the Act must be more or less 
arbitrary, because of the fact that different interpre- 
tations can be put upon the same section, depending 
upon what the reader thinks the particular section 
in question is intended to emphasize. But in general 
I think we may say that certain sections of the Aet 
are independent, others substantive, and the rest, 
for lack of a better term, may be called miscellaneous. 
Sections of the first type aim to bring about a given 
result directly; thus we find that a certain section 
of the law of 1907 states that the freight tariffs shall 
be within a certain radius; this is an independent 
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section. Another section may require the transporta- 
tion companies to file their tariffs in a conspicuous 
place; this is not an end in itself but aims to bring 
about publicity. That is typical of certain sections 
of the law; they are to assist indirectly in bringing 
about a definite result. The miscellaneous sections 
have to do with the parts of the law that can not be 
put into the other classes. 

The new law is composed of 52 sections, as against 50 
sections in the old law. The independent sections 
of the Act deal with the organization of the Com- 
mission (two sections), with the problem of rates and 
service (15 sections), with the jurisdiction of the com- - 
mission (15 sections), with discriminations and rebates 
(6 sections). Among the substantive parts of the 
law we find six sections dealing with accounts and 
reports and two with records. The remainder of the 
Act deals with such subjects as the constitutionality 
of each section of the Act, and with the repeal of 
certain laws affecting the corporations brought within 
its scope. Inasmuch as this law furnishes the frame 
work for the Commission it will be needful to get 
an adequate idea of the main provisions of the Act. 
I shall attempt to follow the order previously given. 

The law provides for the appointment by the 
Governor of three men who are to be the Commis- 
sioners of Railroads. Their appointment is to be 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The term of office is to be six years, and appointments 
are so arranged that a new Commissioner is to be 
appointed every two years. Not more than two of 
the three can belong to any one political party, and 
in case of death, removal or resignation the chief 
executive of the State is to appoint a Commissioner 
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to serve until the next meeting of the Legislature when 
the appointment is to be made in the, way provided 
by law. No man is eligible for appointment who 
has a pecuniary interest in the railroads of the State 
of Michigan or elsewhere. One of the commissioners 
must be an attorney “having knowledge of and experi- 
ence in transportation; and the others, shall have 
knowledge of traffic and transportation matters.’ 
Just what constitutes knowledge of traffic and trans- 
portation matters, the law does not state. (Each 
man is to devote enough time to the work to insure 
prompt and complete performance of all official 
duties). The salary is fixed at $3,000 per annum, 
a rather low salary as the remuneration of the Com- 
missioners in the different States of the Union runs. 
The chairman is to be elected by the three men and 
two men are sufficient to constitute a quorum neces- 
sary to do business. 

The law provided for the appointment of three 
employes, whose salaries are fixed, namely, a Sec- 
retary, a Chief Engineer and a Clerk. The 
Secretary as well as the three members of the 
Commission are required by law to take the oath of 
office. Any person having a pecuniary interest in 
the railroads of the State of Michigan or elsewhere 
is ineligible for the position of Secretary. 

The name of this body is The Michigan Railroad 
Commission, although the jurisdiction is broader 
than the name indicates. The jurisdiction of the 
body is laid down in Section 3 of the Act as follows: 


The provisions of this Act shall apply to the transporta- 
tion of passengers and property between points within 
this State, and to the receiving, switching, delivering, 
storing and handling of such property, and to all charges 
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connected therewith, including icing and mileage charges: 
Provided, however that this provision shall not be con- 
strued as a limitation on the authority of the commission 
created by this Act to prescribe car service and demurrage 
rules applicable to all traffic beginning or ending within 
this State.! 


Much of the Act is devoted to the problems of rates 
and service. The general theory of rates and service 
is laid down in Section 4 as follows: 


Every common carrier is hereby required to furnish 
reasonably adequate service and facilities and shall pro- 
vide and furnish transportation of passengers and property 
upon reasonable requests therefor, and all charges made 
for any service in connection therewith or for the receiving, 
switching, delivering, storing, transporting or handling 
of such persons or property shall be reasonable and just, 
and every unjust charge for such service is prohibited, 
and declared to be unlawful. 


There are certain provisions in the Act in regard 
to the giving of free transportation to people who are 
not entitled to it, but this is not to apply to certain 
individuals who- are engaged in charitable or certain 
kinds of religious work. It is interesting to note 
that these provisions do not prohibit the exchange 
of mileage for advertising in publications of general 
cireulation,— which exemption is, I believe, not the 
policy usually followed in other States. 


1. The last sentence was not in the Act of 1909 but was added in 1911. It is 


interesting to note in this connection that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had assumed to act under the Federal law and the subject 
of demurrage rates has been removed from the jurisdiction of the States. 
As a result of this, Act No. 173, P. A. 1911, in so far as it purports to regu- 
late demurrage rates and charges is unconstitutional, because it invades 
the exclusive power of Congress. The case on this point is Michigan 
Central Railroad Company vs. Railroad Commission. Logging and other 
private railroads not doing business as common carriers are exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the Act; Moreover, the Act is not to interfere with any 
franchise provision entered into by a local governing unit; nor is the Act 
to apply to street and electric railroads engaged solely in the transporta- 
tion of passengers within the limits of cities or within a distance of five 
miles of their boundaries. Express companies and sleeping car companies 
doing business for hire within the State are defined as common carriers 
and consequently bgought within the provisions of the Act. 
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The long and short haul section is an important 
one because of the problems that have come up in 
connection with it in other parts of the Union. This 
section states that a common carrier is not to receive 
a greater rate for a short than for a long haul when the 
shorter haul is included within the longer haul; nor 
is the Act to be interpreted as authorizing a common 
carrier to receive as much for a short as for a long 
haul. However, the Commission is empowered to 
suspend this requirement when a careful investigation 
has convinced them that a suspension of this section 
of the law is desirable. This is the right policy as 
it lodges considerable discretion in the hands of the 
Commission which they should be trusted to use 
wisely as the occasion may require. 

Section 22 of the Act has to do with the most 
important aspects of the rate-making power of the 
Commission. It states that upon complaint from 
the proper individual or corporation that a rate is 
too high or unjustly discriminatory or that the service 
is inadequate, an irvestigation may be held within 
ten days atter the common carrier has been notified 
of the complaint. The common carrier is then allowed 
to submit evidence supporting its claim, and the whole 
procedure is much like that of a court. If the 
Commission finds that the rates are too high or that 
the service is inadequate it may order the carrier to 
substitute a reasonable rate, named by the Commis- 
sion, or to furnish such adequate service as it may 
recommend. The order of the Commission is to go 
into effect when it so directs, and there is to be no 
change in that particular rate until two years have 
elapsed, without the approval of the Commission. 
Any railroad may appeal its case to the courts if it 
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is dissatisfied with any order of the Commission, which 
action must be begun in the Circuit Court in Chancery 
for Ingham County, and it must file its appeal within 
thirty days. The net result of several cases that have 
been appealed is that the complaining party has the 
weight of proving by clear and satisfactory evidence 
that the order is either unlawful or unreasonable. 
Furthermore, the power to review orders of the 
Commission is solely to determine whether the rates 
established are confiscatory, not to establish rates; 
if they are so found, the court is to refer the matter 
back to the Commission to fix other rates. And 
in the matter of complaint to the Commission in 
regard to the reasonableness of rates it is provided 
that the common earriers of the State have the same 
privilege of appealing to the Commission as any other 
party. 

Seven paragraphs of Section 25 are not to be found 
in the old law. One paragraph provides that express 
companies are to be brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission; another states that they are not 
to depart from the schedules on file at each station 
which they are required to publish and to file; one 
paragraph lays down the basic merchandise schedule 
to be followed by the express companies; and the 
remaining paragraphs require them to continue these 
schedules as well as to forward their shipments by 
the nearest and most practical routes. 

The Commission is given certain police powers 
over the railroads by one section of the Act which 
permits them to employ an expert to investigate 
bridges, equipment and structures believed to be 
unsafe, and if so found, the Commission may regulate 
the rate of speed of trains over the defective tracks 
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and bridges and may even prohibit the running of 
trains over the unsafe parts of such tracks. 

Certain other sections of the Act relate to dis- 
criminations and rebates which of course are pro- 
hibited. These sections prohibit a common carrier 
from departing from the rates prescribed in the public 
tariffs, and make it unlawful for any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of the Act to make or to 
give an undue preference or advantage to any person, 
firm, or corporation. Furthermore, it is provided 
that it is unlawful for any person to accept a rebate, 
concession or discrimination and penalties are provided 
both for the common earrier which gives the rebate, 
concession or discrimination and for the person 
who accepts it. 

The foregoing comprise all the direct sections of 
the Act. Among the substantive parts are those 
requiring the officer, agent or employee of common 
carriers to fill out reports, to send in to the Commis- 
sion copies of contracts which relate to the trans- 
portation of persons or property, to send in a list 
of all free tickets issued during the preceding year, 
to make an annual statement, to file their freight 
tariffs with the Commission, to report all accidents, 
and to issue bills of lading for the shipment of goods. 
In the matter of accounting, it is provided that as 
far as possible the accounts shall follow the classi- 
fication laid down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The miscellaneous sections of the law deal with the 
fees to be charged by the Commission for certain 
work, such as copies of documents and records. In 
this category may also be placed that section permit- 
ting the Commission to make further recommendations 
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for legislation relating to the conduct of the railroad 
business, also the one requiring it to hold hearings in 
regard to the altering of the laws relating to railroads 
when the Legislature directs it to do so. Two sections 
repealing previous laws relating to railroads and 
declaring each section of the Act separate, and that 
the holding of any part of the Act null and void does . 
not in any way affect any other section or any other 
part, would also come under the miscellaneous parts 
of the Act. 

By far the most important addition made to the 
powers of the Commission is that conferred by the 
famous Stock and Bond Act which gives them power 
over the securities sold by public service corporations. 
It is Act 144, P. A. 1909, and is entitled. 


An Act to regulate the issuance of stocks, bonds, and 
other evidences of indebtedness by persons, corpora- 
tions, and associations owning, conducting and operating 
certain public utilities, and to provide a penalty for the 
violation thereof. 


The law applies to telephone and_ telegraph 
companies, to companies producing or furnishing 
heat, light, water, or mechanical power and to all 
common earriers. After having secured the permis- 
sion of the Commission which is based upon the 
opinion that such an issue of securities is required 
for the purpose of the corporation, they are allowed 
to issue stocks, bonds, notes and other evidences of 
indebtedness to run for more than twelve months 
for the following purposes: 

1. For the acquisition of property. 

2. For the construction, completion, extension or 
improvement of facilities. 

3. For the improvement or maintenance of service. 
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4. For the discharge or lawful funding of obliga- 

tions. - 
In order that the Commission may determine 
whether it should grant this permission it is given 
the power to hold investigations and hearings as well 
as to make appraisal of the property at the expense 
of the corporation. Moreover, the Supreme Court 
‘ of the State of Michigan in the case of The Peninsula 
Power Co. vs. the Secretary of State held that’a foreign 
corporation engaged in doing business of a public 
service sort in this State must also secure the con- 
sent of the Commission before it can begin operations 
in the State. This case has a very important bearing 
on some of the big problems presented to the Commis- 
sion. It is sufficient for our purpose here to note 
that the law applies to corporations organized outside 
the State but doing business in the State. Were it 
otherwise, the Act would lose much of its value. 

The members of the first Commission were Cassius 
L. Glasgow, James Seully and George W. Dickinson. 
They elected one Of their number chairman and 
then proceeded with their work by assigning to one 
man.all the problems dealing with the physical con- 
dition of the railroads, to a second the task of looking 
after all the legal matters, and to the third the problem 
of rates. This does not mean that each individual 
had complete control over that particular part of the 
problem but merely that in the first instance in order 
that the work might be expedited he was entrusted 
with it. The Commission as a body might either 
accept or reject his report as they saw fit. 

Some conception of the task of the Commission 
may be gained from the number of cases handled 
each year. Up to January 1, 1909, the Commission 
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had received 890 complaints. Of this number 813 
were adjusted without the expense and delay due to © 
a formal hearing. Within 60 days after the Com- 
mission had been given jurisdiction over the issue 
of stocks and bonds they had received and passed 
upon 22 applications for the right to issue securities 
aggregating $107,000,000. During the year 1905, 
1855 tariffs and supplements were filed; of this number . 
83 per cent had reductions in rates and 17 per cent 
had advances in rates. In the same year 128 hearings 
were held, 22 being for authority to issue stocks and 
bonds. In the following year there were presented 
to the Commission 174 complaints, of which 143: were 
settled by correspondence and the remaining 31 by 
formal hearings. As a result of 101 hearings held in 
the same year in regard to the issue of corporate 
securities, $113,000,000 of these securities was issued, 
the bulk of them during this year, as in every year, 
being issued by railroads. For the year 1911, $107,- 
000,000 ~worth of securities was authorized by the 
Commission; of the 512 complaints received during 
the year, 482 were settled by correspondence and 30 
by formal hearings. Moreover, we find that during 
this year the rates of the express companies which had 
been thought too high and were alluded to in the 
report for the year 1910 were reduced on an average 
of 19 per cent. An Act was also passed this year by 
means of which a telephone company had to secure 
a certificate of convenience of necessity from the 
Commission before it could secure a franchise and 
begin operations. 

The Legislature for the year 1911 added to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission in certain cases. The 
most important was that telephone companies were 
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made common earriers and hence brought more 
directly under the control of the Commission; this 
Act was repealed and a still stronger one enacted by 
the Legislature of 1913. In this year we find that 
$140,000,000 worth of securities was authorized. In 
the following year we note a great decrease in the 
securities issued, as only $100,000,000 worth was 
authorized, but it is worth while to note that during 
this year there was a very marked increase in the 
securities issued by gas, light, and water companies. 
This period seems to mark the beginning of the develop- 
ment of many of the hydro-electric companies and we 
find that they are beginning to become important. 
In 1914 over $254,000,000 worth of securities was 
issued, the highest mark reached. In the following 
year it fell to $180,000,000. 

Having noted some of this routine work let us turn 
attention to the attitude taken by the Commission 
toward such problems as the basis of rates, capitaliza- 
tion, the concept of going value and problems of that 
nature which in a very important sense constitute 
the heart of the problem of control. 

Commissioner Lawton T. Hemans, who was in many 
respects one of the ablest ménh that ever served on the 
Commission and whose career was cut short by an 
untimely death, laid down in clear fashion what he 
considered to be the important basis for rate making 
in a case involving the reasonableness of a rate for 
the carrying of Portland cement. His words are as 
follows: 


The issue presented is—what is a reasonable rate for 

- the movement of the commodity known as Portland 
cement? The reasonableness of a given rate depends 
upon many considerations, but all authorities are agreed 
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that the chief basis for a railroad charge for transporta- 
tion is the value of the said service rendered in trans- 
porting the product, or as it is generally stated—‘‘What 
the traffic will bear.” 


In the case of the Pere Marquette Railroad Company 
and the Lake Shore Stone Company, the Commission 
seems to stress the social utility theory of rates, even 
though it does not mention it directly. The case 
involved the rate to be charged for a commodity of 
fertilizing properties; the company that was endeavor- 
ing to introduce this commodity was unable to do so 
because the rates charged by the carrier were so high 
it could not sell it; the rate was lowered. On this 
occasion the Commission said that the following 
factors were the controlling ones in the determination 
of rates: 

1. Character of commodity. 

2. Cost of production. 

3. Value to consumer. 

4. Purpose for which used. 

5. Service demanded of carrier. 
6. Proper rate to apply thereto. 
7. Competitive conditions. : 

The case of The Peninsula Power Company has been 
referred to in connection with the constitutionality 
of the Stock and Bond Act insofar as it relates to 
corporations organized outside the State and doing 
business within the State. It is of significance also 
as representing the views of the Commission, because, 
while it does not lay down in a positive fashion the 
basis for capitalization, it does show that the Com- 
mission does not look with favor upon a_ procedure 
which has been too often permitted in the past to go 
unchallenged by many Commissions and Courts. 
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The facts of the case are important enough to warrant 
their presentation. 

The Twin Falls Land Company, composed of men 
from Iron Mountain, Michigan and Madison, Wis- 
consin was organized under the laws of the State of 
Michigan. The capital stock was $50,000, which 
was later increased to $100,000. The purpose of 
the corporation as set forth in their articles“ of incor- 
poration was ‘‘the purchasing, holding, selling and 
dealing in real estate.’’ The corporation bought up 
considerable land on either side of the Menominee 
River for which they paid $100,000. This land was 
of such a nature that it was naturally adapted for a 
dam and the generation of power. 

In the following year (1911) some men in Madison, 
Wisconsin organized the Peninsula Power Company, 
with a capital stock of $750,000, and their purpose 
was “the production, development and transmission 
for public purposes of electricity for light, heat, power, 
signals and other purposes.’’ With a single exception 
the stockholders of this firm were the same as the 
previously mentioned one. The stock was fully 
issued and $750,000 paid in. The land that was 
bought by the Twin Falls Land Company for $100,000 
was then sold to the Peninsula Power Company for 
$600,000. This last named company then sought 
admission to the State of Michigan as a foreign cor- 
poration. The Secretary of State refused, because 
the Railroad Commission had not given an order 
authorizing the stock issue. The corporation claimed 
that inasmuch as they had been incorporated under 
the laws of another State that they did not need to 
get this permission. The case came up to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan and the decision was 
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adverse to the corporation. They then applied to the 
Commission for an order authorizing $750,000 of 
capital stock and a subsequent issue of $100,000 of 
preferred stock. Moreover, they also asked for per- 
mission to issue $1,000,000 worth of bonds. The 
petitioner justified its initial incorporation in - the 
State of Wisconsin because of a statute requiring 
it to be organized in that State.2 The Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin had no discretion but to 
grant the capital prayed for in the petition. The 
Commission of this State likewise granted their 
petition for reasons that need not concern us except 
that it had not been judicially determined that foreign 
corporations came under its jurisdiction until this case 
had been adjudicated. Moreover, the securities had 
been sold and it was in a sense impossible to unscramble 
the eggs. However, the Commission made it plain 
that they would not in any way be bound by this 
decision in the future because of the peculiar con- 
ditions that existed at the time. 

The part of the opinion that was given by Com- 
missioner Hemans on the problem of capitalization 
is important. It is as follows: 


The value which is sought to be capitalized in such 
cases accrues not from the value of the material elements 
employed, purchased upon the open market, but from 
the monopolistic character of the business transacted 
.... The spirit of recent legislation including the Stock and 
Bond Act of Michigan, is to eliminate this factor as the 
essential basis for capitalization of Publie Utility Cor- 
porations; that is, where fair competition in the things 
which the general public as such must buy is eliminated 
either by restrictions imposed by natural conditions or 
by franchises which the public grants, the excess of demand 
thus created of the corporation possessing the favorable 


2. Section 1799, M-75, Laws of Wisconsin, 1907. 
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franchise or natural advantage should not be allowed 
to result to the disadvantage of the general public and 
to the special advantage for the corporation controlling 
the right which the public has created or-abandoned..... . . 
The principle which we do not recognize is the claimed 
right of a Public Utility Corporation to capitalize its 
exclusive privileges and to give to the elements it employs 
in the serving of the public, values which they do not 
have. 


In this case the company justified its capitalization 
by saying that it could earn on the amount asked. 
It will be apparent at onee, I think, that if such a 
procedure as the representatives of the company 
advocated were adopted for the purpose of capitaliza- 
tion, any capitalization would be allowed. If the 
company were able to earn on the proposed capital- 
ization and if they were then to raise their rates, they 
would then have greater earnings and of course could 
pay higher dividends. With this lever they could 
then come to the Commission and, provided the Com- 
mission had allowed their original plan of capitaliza- 
tion, ask that their capitalization be increased. And 
this policy could be followed ad infinitum. Such a 
procedure is worse than ludicrous. 

It was a generalrule of the Commission not to permit 
the public service corporations to sell their bonds at 
less than 90 cents on the dollar. And in the past 
it followed a very conservative policy in capitalization, 
as is revealed by the report for 1910: 


The Commission is occasionally asked for authority 
to issue bonds for original construction work. If it be 
for new work in addition to existing property, such request 
is deemed reasonable, as the petitioner is only allowed 
to take down bonds on the basis of 90 per cent of expendi- 
tures previously made..... But when original construction 
work is proposed by a new corporation, we believe that 
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it should issue its stock and from the proceeds of the 
same at par obtain its property and do its construction 
work, thus creating an entity of value which after its 
creation may be a proper security for a bond issue. 


One of the most important problems presented to 
Commission for solution is the problem of going 
value. It is an intangible value and has perhaps 
because of that very element given rise to a great deal 
of discussion and much muddy thinking with the 
result that adequate regulation has been vitiated. 
I do not wish to be understood as saying that there 
is no such thing as going value, but it is essential 
to note that it has in many cases been imperfectly 
understood and applied. The very recent decision 
in the Detroit Telephone case not only gives us the 
idea of the Commission in regard to the problem of 
going value but it at the same time tells us the theory 
of valuation adopted by the Commission to find the 
rate base upon which the company was allowed to 
earn a reasonable rate of return. 

The case came up because of the application of the 
Michigan State Telephone Company for authority to 
alter its rates in the Detroit Exchange district. The 
company claimed that the total revenue accruing from 
that particular section was insufficient to enable them 
to earn a fair return on the value of their property. 
Although the application was first filed in 1913, the 
first hearing did not take place until June, 1915. The 
Board of Commerce of Detroit opposed the increase 
in rates and the Commission handed down its decision 
in January of this year. The rates were increased in 
this case. In determining what was the value of the 
property of the company the Commission adopted 
the principle of. cost-of-reproduction-less-depreciation, 
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the one usually adopted by Commissions and Courts. 
And in arriving at the figure—$10,913,191—the Com- 
mission allowed $835,215 for going value. In its 
opinion the Commission ¢alls this the cost of estab- 
lishing the business and their reasoning is as follows: 


This is an item supposedly representing the cost of 
establishing the business, putting in operation the various 
facilities provided for rendering service to the public. 
It might be said to represent the difference in value of 
a telephone exchange with each department supplied 
with efficient operatives at work; subscribers with tele- 
phones connected under contracts and receiving service; 
records of a going business being kept, and every depart- 
ment properly functioning with every other, in the conduct 
of the business of rendering service to the public; and 
the value of the same property, without operatives, 
without contracts, without subscribers, and without 
records of business,—in fact a quantity of property and 
materials adapted to a specific use, but unused. 

It will be conceded that, purely as a matter of value, 
the live, going exchange is worth at least as much more 
than the dormant one as it would cost to put the dormant 
exchange into active condition. It would be equally 
justifiable to omit, from the value of the property, the 
cost of erecting the building and assembling and con- 
structing the exchange, as to omit the cost of building 
a business incidental to the plant. The bricks and 
mortar, the wire, cable, poles, switchboards, batteries,— 
the hundreds of parts constituting the material necessary 
to complete telephone property, have a certain value 
unassembled. When they have been used in the erection 
of buildings, and the construction of a telephone exchange, 
their value is increased by what it cost to put them in 
that condition, but they have not then attained their 
highest value. It is the conduct of the business to which 
they are adapted that they have-reached the limit of 
their value. The latter increase of value represents 
the fair cost of establishing the business. 

Various rates of allowances have been fixed by Com- 
missions as proper for the cost of establishing the business. 
In the matter of the application of the Michigan Northern 
Power Company, in which the order of this Commission 
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was made and filed on June 11th, 1913, seven per cent 
upon the estimated cost of the physical property was 
determined as a fair allowance, in advance to cover the 
cost of establishing the business. It was remarked in 
the order that if the amount proved too small, it might 
be increased. This was in the case of an hydro-electric 
plant, where the initial cost of physical property is com- 
paratively large. There would be a substantial difference 
between the cost of establishing such a business, and a 
telephone business. In the telephone business many 
trained operators are necessary, and a great number of 
skilled employes required, to do the very things neces- 
sary in rendering reasonably efficient telephone service. 
In view of this Commission having established a prec- 
edent of an allowance of seven per cent, in advance, 
based upon the original investment in a hydro-electric 
property, and in view of the findings and determinations 
of other Commissions, the Commission would seem to be 
justified, if not required, to make an allowance of at 
least eight per cent, upon the value of the tangible prop- 
erty of the Michigan State Telephone Company for the 
cost of estimating the Business, or Going Concern Value. 


I have underscored the word “original’’ because 
the Commission has proceeded upon the hypothesis that 
what was done in the ease of allowing capitalization 
based upon original cost is the same policy to be pur- 
sued in the case where valuation is based upon cost- 
of-reproduction-less-depreciation. The case was ap- 
pealed to the court and Judge Wiest refused to allow 
the item of going value and intimated that if he were 
not bound by the decision in the case of City and County 
of Denver vs. Denver Union Water Company recently 
handéd down by the United States Supreme Court 
he would be inclined to base valuation upon original 
cost. 

And so the Commission has grappled with the new 
problems that have been presented to it. It has been 
in process of evolution and of development, not reaching 
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the acme of perfection, because it was not to be 
reached. But its development typifies the develop- 
ment of many of our State Railroad Commissions, 
and as such its history is worthy of a more detailed 
study than can here be given. 2 

At two sessions of the Legislature previous to that 
of 1919, an attempt was made to abolish the Michigan 
Railroad Commission and create a Public Utilities 
Commission, but in each instance the’ wide difference 
of opinion as to the extent of control which should 
be given such a body over the public utilities of the 
State prevented passage of the bill. 

During ‘the two years following the Session of 1917, 
considerable sentiment was created throughout the 
State relative to Home Rule for cities and villages, 
each such municipality desiring to control not only 
its own facilities, but any and all others, regardless 
of ownership, as to the service rendered to the inhabi- 
tants of such municipalities, and to regulate the charge 
made therefor. 

During the Legislative Session of 1919, the question 
of creating such a Commission proved to be one of 
the most important before the Legislature.. Ten 
bills in all were considered. Finally, and during the 
last forty-eight hours of the Session, the Lemire- 
Brower Bill, a decidedly compromise measure, was 
passed and given immediate effect, which, when 
signed by the Governor on May 15, 1919, abolished 
the Michigan Railroad Commission and established 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commission. 

The principal features of the new bill, which does 
not repeal any of the Acts under which the Railroad 
Commission exercised its authority, are as follows: 
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1. The number of members is increased from three to 

five. 

Their terms of office are reduced from six to four 

years. 

3. Changes the expiration of such terms from one of 
the three Commissioners every two years to all 
five Commissioners every four years. 

1. Increases the salary from $3,000 to $7,000 per annum. 

5. Instead of the salaries of the Secretary, Chief Clerk, 
and Engineer being fixed by statute, the salaries 
of all employes are to be fixed by the Commission. 

6. Gas Plants were included as among those utilities 
which would be under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
inission. 

7. The new Act specifically excludes the Commission 
from exercising any authority whatever over the 
municipally owned and _ operated utilities but 
requires such Commission to render assistance 
and give advice to any municipality applying 
therefor. 

8. Any and all parties applying to the Commission for 
authority to issue securities are required to pay 
therefore a sum equal to one-tenth of one per cent 
of the face value of the securities authorized, with 
a minimum of Fifty Dollars. 


to 


The Commission acting, as it must, under several 
separate and distinct acts, is admittedly not an ideal 
condition and the bill recently passed is therefore 
far from satisfactory, but it is generally conceded that 
the Utilities Commission having been established, a 
new and comprehensive Act embodying all the present 
Acts now in foree and making such additions thereto 
as deemed advisable, can be passed by succeeding 
Legislatures. 

The members of the Utilities Commission, as 
appointed by the Governor, are 

William M. Smith, St. Johns 
Samuel Odell, Shelby 

Sherman T. Handy, Sault Ste Marie 
William W. Potter, Hastings 

Karle R. Stewart, Grand Rapids 








